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It has been thought the Chapters read with more 
profit, by omitting the names of the Authors from 
whom the Extracts are taken; but I beg to acknow- 
ledge some to whom I am indebted : viz., — 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Archdeacon Law. 

Rev. Thomas Scott. 

Rev. — Gresley. 

Rev. H. Mc Cheyne. 

Rev. W. Arthur. 

Rev. W. Caird. 

Rev. S. Thornton. 

Dr. Guthrie. 

A. Haldane, Esq. 

Rev. M. S. Suckling. 

Rev. H. Woodward. 

Rev. J. H. Stevenson. 

Rev. Matthew Henry. 

Rev. — Robertson. 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Mrs. Ellis. 

Mrs. Sanford. 

Miss Sewell. 

Miss Charlesworth. 



My DEAJl KePHEWS and iN'lECES, 

It is my desire and prayer that you may 
grow up, not only as useful members of society, 
but as "young plants" and "polished comers." 

Belonging, as I trustyoudOjtoGod's "peculiar 
people," it is important to avoid what Solomon 
calls being "righteous overmuch "; by which 
I suppose he means every eccentricity, or im- 
material peculiarity; on the contrary, we should 
seek to cultivate " whatsoever is lovely and of 
good report." 

It has been my employment on the Sunday, 
when unable by sickness to attend the house of 
God, to select texts on the different ways by 
which Christians may recommend religion ; and 
afterwards to string togeth^i a. ia^ x^xasji^^ '^s^ 
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the subjects from eminent authors, and illustrate 
them from real life. 

The papers have been begun, continued, and 
ended, in prayer ; and, if it please our heavenly- 
Father, (who sometimes graciously condescends 
to work by the most feeble means,) to make 
them a blessing, may the praise be all given to 
Him, whose love "constrained" me to write. 



I am, 



Your's affectionately, 

F. M. A. 



PLEASANT FRUITS. 



" Are yon thriving like the palm tree in a dry and desert soil. 
Pure in the midst of eyU, calm in the midst of toil ? 
Are yon sending yoor afifections far upward to the skies, 
Are yon striving in yonr actions ahove the world to rise ? 

Full of charity and kindness, ftill of patience and of truth, 
Full of the varied graces which adorn both age and youth ; 
By your heautiM demeanour, by your winning words and ways. 
Is religion made attractive to the passers-by who gaze ? 

Are you day by day imparting of the stores that you possess ? 
Are you kind and self-denying, that the weary you may bless ? 
Oh, remember, that you never can the faith of Christ conmiend, 
Unless the Holt Spibit is your constant guide and friend. 

Ask that His aid and blessing, like the rich and gentle dew, 
Hay refiresh yonr earnest spirit, and your drooping strength renew: 
And then your Christian graces shall wear a fadeless charm. 
And when old age steals o*er, you shall flourish like the palm." 



/ 



Chapteb I. 

" Religion made her so beautiful/* was the 
remark of a small innkeeper to a clergjrman 
in reference to his daughter, whilst he added, 
"If religion did so much, iot \k^ "^^stj^'V 






thought it might do something for me. She 
used to he proud and cross, hut if you had 
only seen how humble, gentle, kind, cheerfdl, 
and modest she became, you would not wonder 
at my wanting to know something of that 
religion which made her the admiration of 
every one ; for indeed, sir, religion made her 
beautiful. She was always so happy too, that 
others besides myself thought there must be 
something more in her religion than in that of 
most people. Even her dress was changed; 
instead of the showy ribbons and flying strings 
she had been accustomed to wear, now she 
was always seen in modest colours and dressed 
suitably to her station, so that people often 
said, * How respectable your daughter looks.' " 
After hearing this account of Mary, I thought 
how much good might be done if every Chris- 
tian could be so " known and read of aU men," 
thereby recommending religion to the world. 
The holy example of our blessed Saviour is set 
before all Christians, and by precept also He 
presses upon us the duty of going on to per- 
fection, giving us this high standard, '' Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.*' 
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Is it possible for a true Christian to be other- 
wise than a beautiful character ? We should 
answer no, if we had not often foimd it to be the 
reverse. Just as a solid building may have a 
firm foundation, outward stability, and some 
internal comfort, but no ornament to attract 
admiration, nothing to strike the eye, no 
^^ polished comers;" so among Christians 
there may be some who are " serving God in 
the Spirit," attending to all the means of grace, 
observing the " weightier matters of the law," 
but the *' tithe of mint and anise," which our 
Saviour says ought not to be "omitted," 
is quite overlooked. They forget St. Paul's 
prayer that the Colossians *' might walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing , being 
fruitful in every good work ; " and again, his 
advice to the PhiLippians to practise '' what- 
soever things are lovely and of good report ; " 
and also his instructions to Titus that ^^Chris- 
tians should adorn the doctrine of Qod their 
Saviour." Our blessed Saviour not only sets 
forth His own bright example, which was 
emphatically "altogether lovely," but said, 
" Let yom light so shine before men that tK^ss^ 
may see your good woxkB, aiv.^ ^otsS:^ ^^^^» 



Father wliich is in heaven.'* (Matt, v.) The 
world puts forth every attraction to win and 
keep its votaries to itself, and shall we who 
are " temples of the Holy Ghost," redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ, and heirs of a 
glorious inheritance, — shall we, I say, be want- 
ing in anything which may render religion 
attractive ? Now what are the things which 
meet with most admiration ? Dbess, Accom- 
plishments, Politeness, Hospitality, Cheee- 
FULNEss, Conversational powers, Gentleness, 
Amiability, Gratitude. 

It is universally acknowledged that all these 
are recommendations to any character ; let us 
therefore consider them in order. Before 
doing so, however, I would relate an anecdote 
which may put us on our guard, lest we go 
too far on the subject of dress, 

A lady who paid much attention to the 
adornment of her person, and who professed 
to be a Christian, asked a celebrated minister 
of the gospel as she came into the room very 
gaily attired, whether he thought her dress 
inconsistent with her Christian profession? 
He replied, "When you see the fox's tail, 
jon may be sure the fox is not far off." He 



saw wordly yanity had erept into her heart by 
the showy dress which characterized her. 

Let us then inquire how far Christians may 
go, in order to enforce the text, '' All things 
to all men, that by all means we may gain 
some;'' and yet not be in danger of loving 
the " world, or the things of the world," or 
being " conformed to this world." What are 
the directions of the Word of God ? How 
does it say a Christian should dress ? ''In 
modest apparel, not in gold or pearls or costly 
array." This does not forbid a degree of taste 
and variety, which we are taught by the 
beautifdl tints and colours of i^e flowers. The 
pwrjpU violet with its yellow centre and gretn 
leaves, the pink and white thorn, the varie- 
gated geranium, &c. What a blank our 
gardens would be without these varieties! 
Thus kindly has our gracious Father, (knowing 
all our wants,) created what is "pleasant to 
the sight." 

Let us " never make light of appearances," 
for it is of consequence how we dress, and 
coUmr is not without its influence. 

Dining at a clergyman's house oiia ^w^-* 
it was afterwards remaxked, ^' "Waa.^. «si. ^■^- 



cellent person Miss A — appears!" "Yes," 
replied the clergyman, " and she was 
dressed in hroum as usual; it is sober like 
her mind." "Does she always wear hrown? 
I asked, haying secretly admired the neatness 
of her dress. He answered, " I never saw her 
in any colour but some gloomy grey or brown, 
and she never wears any bright ribbon to set 
it off. I suppose she thinks it a proper example 
to her servants and Sunday-school, though I 
think people may be quite as good in a green, 
or blue> or lilac dress, and at the same time 
wear ' modest apparel.' " This taught me a 
lesson, and since then I have carefully avoided 
drabf though it used to be my^favorite colour. 

Again, a very eminent Christian lessened the 
influence she ought to have possessed, by neg- 
lecting this trifling point. 

Some young Mends with whom I was 
visiting, remarked of the clergyman's wife,— - 
"Mrs. B — will look respectable to-day, for 
she is in mourning." ""What do you mean?" 
I asked. " Oh," they said, " Last Sunday she 
wore a red dress with large flowers on it, and 
such a shawl I with a great yellow pattern all 
over it. It was almost impossible to keep 



from laughing, as she sat just before us in 
church." Their mamma would not allow any 
further remark to be made on so excellent a 
lady, and said, that *^ Ko doubt Mrs. B— - did 
not bestow any thought upon dress, but bought 
the first article the shopman shewed her ; and 
he, having heard her say, * gay, bright things 
looked cheerful,' displayed his brightest goods 
to her." "Well, really," said the girls, "is 
it not a pity religious people should make 
themselves so odd ? I never can get any good 
from them, for I am always wishing not to be 
like them." How difficult to draw the line 
between dowdiness and showiness ! To be neaty 
but not gaudy ! To give enough time to the 
consideration of dress, not too much ! 

From the preceding examples, we may learn 
that Bome thought is necessary on this point ; 
so that without costly array we may pass 
unobserved. Mrs. H. More*s advice is worth 
remembering — " Never be the first to adopt a 
new fashion, nor the last to retain an old one ;" 
for in either case a person will attract observa- 
tion. If by a little contrivance we can so 
modernize a dress or a bonnet as to prevent 
exciting unnecessary notice, WxaVhsaa crt^c^^^ws^ 
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IB well spent. There is a suitability in dress, 
according to the station and wealth God has 
given US. Thus, what is consistent for a 
mistress would be extravagant for a servant, 
and what would be *' costly array" for one 
who has a small income, would be mean in one 
who has a large fortune. "Whether much or 
little is expended, the dress of a Christian should 
always be modest, not gay or flaunty, or void 
of taste or elegance, according to the company 
into which we are thrown, and so as to excite 
no observation. If any ladies and gentlemen, 
whose income has allowed them to dress liber- 
ally, have grealily assisted those in humbler 
circumstances with clothing, so as to enable the 
latter to dress according to the station in which 
they had to appear respectable ; but whose very 
limited means proved inadequate to their require- 
ments. In being liberal and kind, a Christian 
should avoid eccentricity. I once knew a lady of 
fortune, who was always remarked for her soiled 
countrified bonnets ; she told me the secret of 
them. A poor milliner, who, from ill health, 
had been forced to give up her business, with 
a smaU stock of faded silks and bonnet shapes 
on hand, had spent all her savings in obtaining 
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medical aid, and had so far recovered as to be 
able to do a little work; so this kind lady 
employed her to make her a constant supply of 
bonnets out of her soiled silks and odd shapes. 
Yery few knew the benevolence of this christian 
lady, and many were the jokes and smiles that 
were passed upon her by persons who thought 
she was too religiom to dress like other people. 
While I respect the kindness of this excellent 
Christian, who has been dead some years, I 
would suggest that it would reflect more honour 
on religion, or at least prevent " good being 
evil-spoken of," if , in a similar instance, the 
silk were to be dyed black, and made into 
bonnets for some of the poor women, on whom 
the old-fashioned shapes would not be noticed, 
and would at the same time be highly prized 
for Sunday wear. I would observe, also, that 
mothers, wives, and sisters are not always aware 
of the odium they sometimes bring upon religion 
by the negligent appearance of their male 
relatives. I heard it remarked not long ago — 

'* We met young G , he looked as deplorable 

as ever, I wonder his sister does not remind 
him about his person, for he is never fit to be 
seen." And of a good man 1 -^^^ ^tss^^*v^ 
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hear the remark, that *' cleanliness is next to 
godliness " was not true in his case ; his dress 
was so slovenly, and often dirty; — and the 

person added, *'Mr, C might have neither 

wife nor daughter to pay any attention to him ; 
I can never respect a person who is such 
a figure, however good he may be." How 
much influence was thus lost by trifling n^lect ! 
The world is ever on the watch for a handle 
to use against the Christian ; we ought, there- 
fore, to take heed, lest we unnecessarily give 
offence, or lest we hinder " the gospel of Chrisf 
!N"othing is too trivial for our consideration* 
And, if we desire to do aU to the glory of Gtod, 
we shaU be attired according to our station, 
while " the meek and quiet spirit " will check 
all worldly gaity, and will shine forth as the 
principal ornament. ''Let your moderation 
be known unto all men." " This moderation " 
may be r^arded not as the relinquishing of 
any one comfort or superfluity or ornament, but 
self-denial to a certain extent in all ; so that in 
style of living, dress, furniture, equipage, and 
adornments. Christians should be less expensive 
and less showy than the prevailing standard 
adopted by the world in their rank of life, only 
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taking care to aroid the singxilarity which leads 
to Pharisaic pride.*' " In respect to dress and 
appearance, he much like other people ; make 
not your religion to consist in any disagreeahle 
peculiarities of this sort. Finery and extrava- 
gance are undouhtedly forhidden in Scripture 
hy that passage which says of women in 
particular, ' "Whose adorning, let it not he that 
outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel.' 
(1 Peter, iii. 3.) But a moderate conformity 
to the world in things indifferent, seems to he 
authorized by the spirit of this passage, 
' anoint thine head, &c.' " (Matt, vi.) 

"Different persons are proud of different 
things. Some are proud of their straight 
smooth hair, and some of their curls, some of 
their plain collars, and some of their ruffles. 
But God does not look at the hair, or the collar : 
He looks at the hea/rt If He sees pride there, 
He abhors it, no matter what the occasion may 
he." 

" In order to be beautiful, you must dress 
the soul as well as the body, and dress the soul 
first. If you wish to be truly beautifol, 
beautify the whole of youraelf , \iQ^^ , ^^xiN^, ^*ssS^ 
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spirit. . . . Holiness is a beautiful dress that 
will fit everyone. . . . Let me assure you it is 
only to be had at one place ; and that is at 
Jesus' feet ; — at the feet of Him who died for 
you, and purchased for you the best robe, the 
robe of righteousness, ' the beauty of holiness/ ' ' 
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Chapter II. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

" How stupid many religious people are," said 
a clever girl of nineteen. " Is it necessary for 
me to give up all my accomplishments if I be- 
come one of them " ? 

Let us look to our great chart for direction, 
" To the law and to the testimony," and see 
if, by example or precept, we can gather the 
duty of a Christian on this point. Passing over 
the special learning and wisdom of Solomon, 
which exceeded all earthly attainments, and 
was given in direct answer to his prayer, we 
search for other examples. 

We read of Moses, who was " learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and was mighty 
in word and deed." — (Acts vii.) Of the four 
Jews, Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, "God gave them knowledge and skill 
in all learning and wisdom." — (Dan. i. 17.) 
Chenaniah is mentioned for his proficiency in 
music, and on this account was appointed for 
the temple service : He was «^^o\iv\fc^ ^"^ Okv^^ 
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of the LeTites for song, because he was skilful." 
— (1 Chron. xv. 22.) And we read that King 
Josiah selected for the service of the house of 
God, '' aU that could skill of instruments of 
music." — (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12.) Hiram and 
others are mentioned as having special gifts 
for work in the various parts of both the Ta- 
bernacle and the Temple. David's skill on the 
harp was of use in driving away the evU spirit 
of Saul. — (1 Sam, ii. 18.) From the writings 
of St. Paul, we find he was a man of learning, 
having been brought up under the wise teaching 
of Gamaliel, nor was he ignorant of the Greek 
poets ; from all these sources he had evidently 
received much polish and refinement. Thus 
we have abundant proof that God gives talents 
to be improved, whether He bestows many or 
only one; as our Saviour illustrated by the 
parable on this subject. Solomon saysy ** A 
wise man will increase learning." That 
''knowledge is power" is an assertion that 
has been well proved, and, therefore, it may be 
made an instrument to promote the glory of 
God. The knowledge of music, drawing, and 
even needlework, without enumerating more 
solid acquirements, will each possess a power 
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to please ; and, if used in their proper place, 
will make those that possess them more attrao^ 
tive ; while they may be the means of leading 
the world to discover and admire some of the 
more hidden excellencies of the true follower 
of Christ* 

'^ Aocomplishments are most of them not only 
highly becoming, but often indispensably neces- 
sary, and a polite education cannot be perfected 
without them. Their real object is to make 
good daughters, good wives, good mistresses, 
good members of society, and good Christians. 
They are intended to adorn their leisure, not 
to employ their lives.'' Of an eminent Chris- 
tian it has been written : ''By her personal 
charms she was unavoidably the object of much 
adoration. Sweetly did her example shine as 
one who devoted herself a free-will offering to 
the praise and glory of God ; h^ mind and 
manners were naturally elegant: gentleness 
blended with the sweetest vivacity, and refine- 
ment enhanced by simplicity of character. By 
no means despising the accomplishments of life, 
all was yet regulated by a steady aim at 
permanent useMness ; this influenced her iscL 
aU she learned, andurgedaiid^ia3cee^*^^aBt "«^*^^ 
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study of languages. She loved music — ^her 
voice was perfectly clear, strong and musical ; 
she would sing other songs, hut not as she sang 
sacred ones. She was very fond of painting ; 
here her talent was conspicuous. Uninfluenced 
hy a love of display, these accomplishments, 
instead of leading her from home, fitted her 
rather to enjoy and to adorn its retirement. 
In the study of hotany she courted the fields, 
the woods, and the garden. To her the road- 
side, or the distant hiUs afforded suhjects of 
praise to God. She delighted too in observing 
' the heavens, the work of God's fingers, the 
moon and the stars which He had ordained.*— 
(Ps. viii. 3.) To the fond eye of affection as 
she thus came forth from the schoolroom upon 
the stage of Hfe, she seemed just fitted for the 
world." May we not also add, just fitted to 
adorn religion ? 

Some Christians, feeling the danger of dis- 
play, so entirely hide all they possess, that 
they often seem to be wanting in many things 
which would attract the world, and thus they 
lose opportunities of winning the wavering to 
better things. ITo doubt accomplishments have 
their peculiar snare, and we must remember it 
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is the ttSBy not ihe abuse of them, which will 
tend to good. We should never forget that we 
i^ail have to render an acconnt of the employ- 
ment of all our talents, and when we feel the 
danger of occupying too much time or thought 
upon any accomplishment, we should take it 
to the throne of grace, to pray to he kept from 
heing led astray hy it ; and if we thus perse- 
vere in prayer, and "watch thereunto" with 
self-denial, we may rest assured that, " with 
every temptation there will be found a way to 
escape." 

Thus consecrating our worldly accomplish- 
ments to the glory of God we shall honor Him. 
A seMsh indulgence in anything must ever be 
watched against. An accomplishment may be 
abused by spending too much time upon it; 
our days should always be so arranged that 
each duty may have a share, and one not 
trespass on what is due to smother. 

If we are much interested in any particular 
occupation, we are inclined to be annoyed if 
interrupted; this we have to guard against. 
Self-denial is required in order to relinquish 
any favorite occupation to turn to one IftRA 
engaging, but which at ttie feaTCL<& >c«s^e. Tasy;:^^^* 
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more conducive to the pleasure of others. 
Nothing is too trivial to be regarded by and 
done for TTiTn who pleased not himself: these 
small crosses and opportunities of self-denial 
may be the only ones given us to prove our 
love to Him. — 

'' Be useful when thou canst, that 

They may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing 

Presence stilL" 

^^ Oh ! that 1 were an orange tree. 

That busy plant ! 
Then should 1 ever laden be, 

And never want 
Some fruit for him that dresseth me." 

A devoted Christian, having had every advan- 
tage which money could procure to develope 
the musical talent which €k>d had given her, 
for fear of nurturing vanity, could with 
difficulty be induced to play anything but 
hymn tunes. Her family found this so un- 
pleasant, that it made them dislike that religion 
which had had such an influence. She thus lost 
many opportunities of recommending the Gospel 
of Christ. If her first aim had been to do all 
to the "glory of God," might she not have 
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believed, that by innocently gratifying her 
relatives in the winter evenings, she would 
have been doing right ? And by secret prayer 
to be preserved firom the sin she feared, she 
would have been "kept, by the power of 
God," far more ejQfectually than by the means 
she used. 

I do not wish to infer that all, music is 
consistent for a Christian. It should always 
be select^ but often an innocent modest song 
is more suitable in mixed society than a 
sacred piece : it seems profanity to sing holy 
words in the midst of worldly conversation. 
All frivolous, indelicate songs should be 
banished ; they are among " the things of the 
world," which a Christian has promised to 
renounce. 

A truly pious lady said to me, one day, as I 
called upon her, " You will, perhaps, wonder 
to see these secular songs on the piano ; they 
are not quite to my taste, but there is no 
harm in them; and, being favorites of my 
brother, who is now at home from his regiment, 
I like to please him by singing them with him; 
as I hope by uniting with him in his musical 
taste, I may win him. oyct Vq "Hi^VKfc^ SXixs^^V 
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Who can doubt that acting from this motire 
she would be rewarded ? 

^' I like Miss L-— '' said an old lady, ^ she will 
sing to me all the old airs, and will sketch for 
me, or indeed do anything to give me pleasure ; 
she is so clever, she seems able to do everything. 
I am not surprised she is so beloved at home, 
for she seems to live to make others happy." 
From these examples we see true Christians 
are not always ** sUtpidJ* 

While not hiding our talents, we must be 
very watchful not to display them. A Chris- 
tian shoxtLd at all times be modest and 
unassuming, like the lily retiring behind its 
long leaves, and flourishing best in the shade ; 
or the violet, which is perceived by its scent, 
before its flower is discovered. There are 
several ways in which a young lady may 
employ her accomplishments for i^e good of 
others, besides merely adding to the amusement 
or gratification of an evening. SiHuetimes there 
are younger brothers or sisters to assiBt ; if not, 
how often a young governess, or less-gifted 
Mend, would receive a helping hand by the 
loan of books, drawings, or music ; or, by an 
occasional hour's instruction in some accom- 
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plishment whicli she is labouring to acquire. 
" I have been painting in oils lately," writes 
Adelaide l^ewton; "if I can only do it without 
self-gratification and self-exaltation, I think 
the talent may be turned to account." The 
talent was of no common order, and the account 
to which she turned it, was to aid the Irish 
Missions, and other Christian enterprises. 
Might not the writer have added, to those who 
are thus gifted, "Go and do thou likewise"? 
Is not this a special way of consecrating our 
talents to. Him who gave them ? 

In concluding this chapter I would add a 
word of warning. How apt are those who are 
talented to think highly of themselves, and 
despise those who are not so. This is a snare 
even to true Christians. " It is safest for man 
to judge favourably of his fellow-creatures." 

The Word of God is replete with cautions. 
The prophet Jeremiah says, (Jer. ix. 23.) 
" Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom." 
Neither ought we to boast, for the apostle asks, 
" What hast thou that thou didst not receive ? " 
— (Kom. iv. 7.) We are also reminded in the 
Gospels, that " unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required/ ' — ^C3LiMJ&sr5cb.Aa*>^ 
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To humble the pride of maiii we read, '' that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called : but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty ; and base things of 
the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things which are, that no flesh 
should glory in his presence," — (1 Cor. i. 26-29.) 
While, therefore, we seek to recommend reli- 
gion, by doing all the good we can with the 
gifts which our Heavenly Father has bestowed, 
let us ever remember, "the wisdom that is 
from above iB^st pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy." — (James iii. 17.) Bear in mind, 
that while "man looketh sCk the outward 
appearance, the Lord looketh at the heart " ; 
therefore, whatever talent we cultivate, " Be 
clothed with humility." "All are admonished 
to be clothed with humility as their chief, or 
rather their outward garment ; that whatever 
abilities, endowments, or i^iiitual gifts they 
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possessed, their modesty and their humility 
might be conspicuous to all beholders, more 
than any other distinction. Thus also tve shaU 
be safe ; for humility will induce us to be sober 
and vigilant, diligently attending to our duty ; 
simply depending oji the Lord in all things, 
and patiently submitting to his whole will 
concerning us," 
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Chaptee III. 



POLITENESS. 



"Mannees maketh man," is an old proverb, 
and one which ought not to be forgotten by the 
godly man, who should esteem nothing too 
insignificant, if, by the practice of it, he could 
bring honour to his Lord and Master. What 
a smaU thing is taking off the hat in a gentle- 
man, or the graceM bow of a lady ! and yet, 
who wiU say that these trifles do not carry more 
weight with them than many suppose. They 
may be justly ranked amongst '* important 
trifles." Many of our foreign neighbours have 
a suavity of manner peculiar to themselves, 
and by frequent interchange with them, of late 
years, we have, as a nation, imbibed a little of 
their courtesy, and thus, some of the stiff walls 
and rough edges of our blunt exteriors, which 
were a barrier to much cordiality, have been 
removed ; and coarseness or want of manners, 
is now identical with low extraction and 
deficient education. 

That persons often say polite things which 
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they do not mean, and appear most courteous, 
when they are acting some deceitful part, I am 
not prepared to deny ; but if their politeness is 
so agreeable, and their courtesy so winning, as 
to throw a charm over their actions, which 
causes straightforward people to be put off their 
guard, — ^why should not we imitate it for higher 
purposes and nobler ends ? If we turn to the 
Word of God, as our oracle in small matters as 
well as in great, we cannot but observe the 
respectful and truly polished behaviour of all 
the Patriarchs : of Abraham and Sarah, Joseph 
and his brethren, Moses with Jethro, and we 
have an instance of much evil being averted 
through the courtesy of a woman. I refer to 
I^abal's churlish manner to David's messengers, 
which threatened him with severe punishment, 
when his wife, Abigail, turned away the wrath 
which her husband had deserved, by her kind 
conciliating manner. Then if we look at the 
New Testament, we have examples of true 
politeness in the nobleman, in Martha and 
Mary, in the Centurion Julius, and especially 
in St. Paul; in all of whom we remark that 
humility to superiors, that attention to their 
wants, that kindness to others, ^\v\s^ «sl^ Siaa 
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basis and sources of g^iume politeness, and 
which are often seen amongst us in the 
courteous bow, the opening of a door, the 
placing of a chair, and other little things ; in 
fact, *' esteeming others better than ourselves." 
The deficiency of good manners is sometimes 
the effect of neglect in early training, but more 
frequently it is the fault of personal indifference 
to the opinion of the world, and selfishness, 
springing from love of ease. Thus, when any 
extra effort calls for courtesy, we see stifiiiess 
and awkwardness, instead of ease and elegance. 
If our manner is naturally cold and reserved, 
we should cultivate a warm generous one to 
supersede it ; this will not be affectation, fi>r 
if our hearts are full of kind sympathy, this 
will be the most sincere way of showing it ; 
and, by practice, it will soon become spon- 
taneous. By this, I do not mean the studied 
etiquette of the dancing master, but regard to 
the ordinary rules of society, attention to the 
little offices of kindness, which are pleasing in 
our daily intercourse with each other : quiet 
ease, and self-possession, which have been so 
beautifully summed up as the ^' absence of 
selfishness." St. Peter enjoins us to ^' be 
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courteous," and to '' honour all men," wbich 
shewB that it is one of the many things '' not 
to be left undone." What paint and ramish 
are to a solid building, so are polite manners 
to an educated Christian ; giving a poCdii and 
charm to the whole. A ''rough diamond" 
should ney^ be the title of the true Christian^ 
whose genuine politeness springs from lore to 
God and man, and should ever shine with 
peculiar lustre. In the female character, gentle 
unobtrusive manners are particularly attractive, 
while, at the same time, the veil of modesty 
should never be wanting. 

" Real religion is full of repose." 
It ought to become a second nature to us, 
silently but sensibly influencing the detail of 
conduct* '^ Beligion demands and inculcates 
humility. Neither the blaze of rank, the 
triumph of coquetry, nor the distinction of 
beauty or £sushion, can really elevate. Beli- 
gion is tiie only elevating principle-— it gives 
new motives for cultivating elegance. Chris* 
tianity is itself ^ill of grace. Ease is the 
distinction of good breeding," " Christian 
holiness is the only principle which imptuis 
unity and consist^icy to tha <i\!L«]t^tf:XRst^'' 
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" Bender, therefore, to all their due, honour 
to whom honour." — (Eom. xiii.) "Render 
unto CsBsar the things that are Ceesar's/' — 
(Matt. xxii. 21.) 

" All customary civil honour and respect are 
to be cheerfully given to those in power. 
Christians are not to decHne paying the custo- 
mary respect to the civil powers, on pretence 
that they are Christ's servants, or that all men 
are naturally on a level. Difference of rank 
in society is God's appointment, for the ordi- 
nary government of men in society." 

" Good people should try to be agreeable as 
well as good. There is much influence wasted 
in this world, because it is not adorned by a 
pleasant manner ; for trifling though it may 
appear, yet it renders insignificant words 
agreeable, and lightens the weight of advice." 

"Whoever and whatever we are, we all 
possess some influence on those around us, and we 
might as weU attempt to shake off our shadow, 
as to get rid of this influence on others. It is a 
solemn thought that we are continually either 
promoting God's glory, or acting as stumbling 
blocks. Our life is an epistle known and read 
of all men, and could we ever be aware how 
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far the actions, opinions, and lives of others 
have received a bent and impulse from doings 
and habits of onrs, it wonld, perhaps, greatly 
surprise us, to find what wide-spread results 
have followed from matters which we had re- 
garded as tiifles; or perhaps not regarded at all.*' 
*' ' Arise, shine/ Christians are to become 
like Christ — ^little suns to rise and shine 
upon this dark world. He rises and shines 
upon us, and then says to us, ' Arise, shine.' 
This is Christ's command to all on whom He 
has arisen. Christians, ye are the lights of the 
world, poor, feeble, dark, and sinful though 
you be ; Christ has risen upon you for this very 
end, that you may * arise, and shine.' Be like 
the sun which shineth every day and in every 
place. Wherever he goes he carries light, so 
do you ; some shine like the sun in public before 
men, but are dark as night in their own fami- 
lies. Look more to Christ, and you will shine 
more constantly. Shine with Christ's light. 
The moon rises and shines, but not with her 
own light — she gathers all from the sun : so 
do you. Shine in such a way that Christ shall 
have all the glory. They shine brightest who 
feel most their own darkne^ ^sA «sL<b \stf5!^ 
clothed in Christ's brightxie^^^. ^^TVie^^"^^"^ ^^"^ 
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go, make it manifest that your light and grace 
all come from Him — that it is by looking unto 
Jesus that you shine. Make it the business of 
your life to shine. Did not Christ rise upon 
you — that His glory might be seen upon you ? 
Your truest happiness is in shining ; the more 
you shine in your family the happier you will 
be ; shine there, that without the word you 
may gain their souls." 
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Chapter IV. 

HOSPITALITY. 

This is enjoined in the sacred Scriptures, both 
by precept and example ; and, as it is always 
most acceptable, should be particularly prac- 
tised by Christians. How beautiful the example 
of Abraham, which is referred to in the N"ew 
Testament as a pattern to Christians " not to 
forget " to communicate to others of the good 
things God has given us. The full account in 
the Old Testament (Gen. xviii.) exemplifies 
true hospitality. The hastening to kill the 
calf, and dressing it, and making cakes — the 
water for the feet, and the kind suggestion, 
"Eest yourselves under the tree," "I will 
fetch a morsel of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts; after that^ ye shall pass on." All 
this is a beautiful picture of ancient manners 
and hospitality. Look at another example: 
Laban's reception of Abraham's servant, 
Eliezer. (Gen. xxiv.) Before Eliezer had 
told his errand, or scarcely reached the house, 
Laban meets him — saying, "Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord; wherefore standest thou 
without ? For I have prepared tlcva V';sv5&^.v 
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and room for the camels ; and he nngirded the 
camels, and gave straw and provender for the 
camels, and water to wash his feet, and the 
men's feet that were with him, and there was 
set meat before him to eat.'' The Shnnamite, 
who made a little room for the prophet Elisha, 
is another instance of hospitality — preparing 
^' a bed, a table, a stool, and a candlestick," so 
that he might find every want supplied as soon 
as he arrived. 

If we pass on to the New Testament, we 
see our Lord contrasting the behaviour of 
the rich man, Simon, with that of Mary. 
(Luke vii. 44.) " I entered into thine house, 
thou gavest me no water for my feet ; but she 
hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped 
them with the hairs of her head ; thou gavest 
me no kiss, but this woman hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet ; my head with oil thou didst not 
anoint, but this woman hath anointed my feet 
with ointment." How different we may sup- 
pose was the reception our blessed Lord met 
with at the house of Zaccheus. (Luke xix.) 
He "received him joyfully." We know our 
Saviour not only approved of hospitality, but 
set an example of it, by performing a miracle 
to supply the wine at the marriage feast in 
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Cana. (St. John ii.) And though he himself 
hungered and was weary, yet he had " com- 
passion on the multitude," and rather than 
they should "faint by the way," wrought a 
miracle to feed them in the wilderness. In 
sending forth His apostles to preach the Gospel, 
He bid them not provide : — "Take nothing for 
your journey, save a staff only; no scrip, no 
bread, no money," — and whosoever would not 
receive them, our Saviour says it would be 
" more tolerable for Sodom andGomorrha in the 
day of judgment than for them." (Mark vi.) 
We also find him saying, that whoever has not 
ministered to the wants of even the meanest 
of His children. He considers it as a neglect 
to Himself. (Matt, xxv.) "Use hospitality 
one' to another without grudging," says 
St. Peter. 

This reminds me of a bright example. A 
clergyman who had a district of several miles, 
used often to put his pony up at a gentleman's 
house, while he visited the sick and poor around. 
Once I was staying there, and I heard the lady 
of the house say to the cook, " Make haste and 

get a basin of soup ready, I see Mr. W 

coming, and send the groom for the ■^qjv^ \— 7 
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this cold day they will both want something 
warm." This must have been not unlike the 
kind hospitality which St. Paul received at 
Sidon (Acts xicTii), or that mentioned in the 
xvi. chapter, as shewn to him by Lydia: or 
even the reception they met with from the 
barbarians in the island of Melita, who, he 
says, '' shewed ns no little kindness, for 
they kindled a fire, and received ns every 
one, because of the present rain and because 
of the cold." (Acts xxviii.) St. Paul wrote 
from experience of the comfort he had 
derived from the liberality of others: "I 
have all and abound, having received of 
Epaphroditus the things which were sent unto 
me;" — (Phil, iv.) and no doubt he thought of 
all such acts of benevolence, when he enjoined 
the Eomans " to distribute to the necessity of 
saints, to be given to hospitality." 

It maybe urged, that in those days it was more 
imperative than now, as there were but few inns 
andlittle accommodation, and Christianswere of- 
ten deprived of their worldly goods, for the sake 
of religion, and were thus rendered very depen- 
dent on the more wealthy. This is all very true; 
but if there are fewer opportunities, and less 
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need, there is still room to exercise hospitality, 
thou^ it may not require the same self-denial 
as in former times ; and with many it is only 
want of thought which prevents the exercise of 
it I shall not easily forget the kind considerate 
care of a friend, with whom I was staying 
some years ago, and the real benefit I felt from 
a fire in my room that chilly summer's evening, 
nor my surprise when the maid knocked at my 
door, saying, ^^ Missis hopes you will take this 
eup of arrow-root, she thinks it will do your 
cold good ; and, if you please, I am to give it 
you when you are in bed." 

Children and young people may often add 
materially to a hospitable reception. How 
well do I remember a bright girl saying, ''We 
are so busy, I cannot stop a minute, for our old 
governess is coming to spend a week with us, 
and we have aU been trying to make her room 
look comfortable ; even little Emily wanted to 
do something, so I gave her the pincushion to fill 
with pins. Lucy has been arranging fiowers 
that would not be too strong for her room, and 
I have been decorating the walls with some of 
iny old drawings, which I knew would remind 
her of my school days. I left So^bc^ ^BaiQs>sc>ss% 
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strawberries for tea, and the housemaid promised 
she would have the clean curtains up in ten 
minutes ; so I said I would be back in a quar- 
ter-of-an-hour, to look once more that all was 
ready, to give Miss A a hearty welcome." 

I would record with gratitude how often I have 
been indebted to kind hospitable consideration. 
Were a long walk in view, or a morning of 
shopping which might detain us later than the 
early dinner hour, a gl6iss of port wine and a 
sandwich were sure to be waiting, so that I 
might return none the worse from the extra 
fatigue ; or were it evening, and we had been 
out all the afternoon, the tempting meat and a 
most hospitable tea were sure to await us ; and 
not till refreshed by it, did I reflect how 
much better I was for such a repast ! 

Some persons, not inhospitably disposed, are 
apt to forget the appetites of young people. I 
was once quite disappointed, when a few 
hungry girls were invited to tea at a gentleman's 
house, to hear that only two small plates were 
put on the table, one with Carr's biscuits, the 
"other with thin bread and butter. The family had 
dined at five o'clock, and so were not prepared 
for a seven o'clock tea as they were who had 
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dined early, and had had a long walk on the 
sea-shore ; aU the hospitable words of the lady 
could not induce them to empty th6 plates 
entirely; so taking as much as they politely 
could; and casting a significant look at the 
short allowance, they contented themselves with 
waiting till they reached home for a substantial 
meal. They all noticed the contrast when 
we were invited to a similar party by another 
lady. Knowing also this family dined late, 
we prepared for the seune tea, by having some 
refreshment before we set off. "We might, 
however, have reserved our appetites, as our 
hostess gave us a most hospitable reception, 
saying, "We dined at one to-day, knowing that 
was your dinner hour, thinking we could then 
enjoy our tea with you ;" and certainly there 
was so plentiful a provision, that we were only 
sorry we had taken anything at home, as it 
prevented our doing as much justice to it as we 
otherwise should have done. 

Some people are very hospitable to their 
superiors and equals, but seem to forget " to be 
ready to communicate" to those in a lower 
station. Not long ago, a young schoolmistress 
called upon the clergyman of a pa£v&\i. \f^ tsa^"^ 
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final arrangements, before entering on h^ 
duties at the school. She had walked some 
distance, and was rather disappointed when the 
clergyman's wife dismissed her, after haying 
spoken to her in the hall, without asking her 
to sit down and rest. We may easily imagine 
with how much more zeal she would haye 
entered on her duties at the school, had she 
met with a kind offer of refreshment and rest 
on the previous day. 

The middle and lower classes are pecnliarly 
alive to hospitality, and often a cake or an 
orange to a child, or a cup of broth or ale to a 
person who may have called with a meesage, 
will be more thought of, than double its yalue 
in money. There is nothing the world is 
more inclined to censure than a want of hos- 
pitality. I know families who have lost much 
influence by neglecting the cultivation of this 
grace, and have caused much real good to be 
" evil spoken oV[ Servants by their eztzava- 
gance often bring upon themselves restrictions, 
which they might have avoided had they been 
careful not to waste their master's property. 
While masters and mistresses should supply 
with hospitality all the wants of their depen- 
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dents, so that they *^ may eat and be filled," 
servants should not neglect '' to gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost." Though it 
is rude and disagreeable to be over-'preaaed, yet 
there is a kind hospitable manner with young 
people and dependents, which is often very 
acceptable to those who are timid and shy. 
The Scotch are particularly happy in this 
respect. 

Young people have not the opportunity, 
neither is it their province, to give liberally, or 
dispense the bounties of their parent's house ; 
but there are many little attentions which may 
come under the head of hospitality, which they 
may always shew, and which have called forth 
the remark, ** I like to visit such a house, the 
children give me such a welcome." " St. Paul 
speaks of many who, being given to hospitality, 
were * fellow helpers of the truth;' like Phodbe, 
* who had been a succourer of many, and of 
himself also:' or, like the brethren at Futeoli, 
with whom he tarried seven days as he went 
towards Rome." 

" The primitive Christians were hospitable 
to all strangers, but chiefly to those who were 
of the same faith and communion. Beli^-^^^^ 
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scarcely ever went without letters of recommc 
dation which testified the purity of their fail 
This was sufficient to procure them recepti 
in all those places where the name of Jes 
Christ was known." 
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Chaptee Y. 
CHEERFULNESS. 

" Smixes are the language of love, they betoken 
the complacency and delight of the heart in the 
object of its contemplation." 

How general is the feeling among those of the 
world, that religion is connected with gloom, yet 

^^ Religion never was designed, 
To make our pleasures less ;*' 

And the Word of God tells us, '* Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace." Cheerfulness ought to be more visible 
in Christians than in people of the world. "We 
are told '^ a merry heart maketh a cheerM 
countenance," and " a merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine." "Now what is the cause of 
the reverse of this, since Christians do not 
all possess this attractive principle ? I emswer, 
there are two causes which sometimes prevent 
the exercise of cheerfulness, one from within, 
the other from without 

The fir sty the remembrance of our own great 
and manifold sinfulness within. The second^ 
the many cares, trials, and anxietAa'Sk ^slwe^ 
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without^ which, are daily harassing us, and 
which, in some respects, are peculiar to those 
who are seeking to walk worthy of their 
Christian calling. 

Now, as to the^»^ hindrance to cheerfulness^ 
— ^the sight of our own sins. 

Until we are brought by the Holy Spirit to 
Bee our sins, as we are told in St. John xvL, we 
do not feel them a burden ; on the contrary, 
we are ready to justify our conduct, and say, 
" I have never done any harm ;" but when the 
Holy Spirit removes the scales from our eyes, 
then with Job we exclaim, " I am vile," " I 
abhor myself;" with David, " my sin is ever 
before me ;" with the Apostle, *' when I would 
do good, evil is present with me," "in me 
dwelleth no good thing." With such views 
of ourselves, how ccm we be cheerful? The 
same Holy Spirit that convinces of sin, is also 
the Comforter, and reveids to us the Saviour. 
He *' brings all things to our remembrance." 
He directs us to the "Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world ;" to " TTia 
blood which cleanseth from all sin ;" to those 
living waters, to which we may all go, ''without 
money and without price." To Him who 
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graciously promises, ^' though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow, though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool." 
And do we fear falling again into sin, there is 
the assurance of strength from Him who is 
able to keep from falling. If we look 
within^ we may well be sad, but one look at 
the Saviour will fill us with joy — ^yes, ** joy 
and peace in believing;" for "to you who 
believe, Jesus is precious." 

"A bleeding Saviour seen by faith, 

A sense of pard'ning love, 
A hope that triumphs over death, 
Give joys like those above." 

To consider the second point — the cares, 
anxieties, and trials, which are likely to cast 
a gloom from without. Yes, indeed, the godly 
man has frequently a larger share of these 
outward crosses than the ungodly one ; for our 
heavenly Father employs these as instruments 
to do us good. "Every branch that beareth 
fruit, He pvrgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit." How then can a Christian be 
cheerful in the midst of outward trial ? "What 
cheered the sufferers of old, for believers have 
always been a tried people ^ ^VLia.V.^'^'?^^«^>^ 
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say ? ^ Whj art thou cast down, oh my soul, 
and why art thon disquieted within me ? hcp0 
thou in God, for thou shalt yet praise Him." 
'^ I remembered thy judgments of old, and have 
comforted myself." "In God's word will I 
rejoice, in the Lord's word will I comfort me." 
Job is a bright example of one in affliction: 
*' Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 
" Yes, JSope in this Almighty Friend — remam^ 
hrance of past deltverance-— faith in thepredotu 
promises — confidence in prayer — ^implicit trust 
in the love of our heavenly Father, these are 
the things which disperse the cloud of gloom, 
and enable us to see the Sun of Bighteousness 
with "healing in His wings." Oh, why should 
we doubt such a gracious, loving Succourer ? 
What words could be more encouraging and 
cheering to the poor depressed one, be the trial 
either of mind, body, or estate ? " Gome unto 
me, and I will give you rest;" "Cast all your 
care on me ;" " Trust in me at all times, ye 
people;" "Pear not, for I am with thee, be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God, I will strengthen 
thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness." 
In all our trialsHe is with us, " a very present 
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help in time of trouble." He sympathizes with 
us, for this blessed Saviour himself " took our 
infirmities, and bare our sicknesses." He was 
truly the ^^Man of Sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief," and still feels for us and with us ; 
*'in all our afflictions He is afflicted," and 
seems to whisper to us, "Weep not." 

Are we careful about earthly things ? "What 
we shall eat, or what we shall drink, or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed ? He bids us 
consider for our comfort the "fowls of the 
air," and '' the lilies of the field," and then 
says, ** Seek^«^ the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all needfiil things shall be 
added unto you." Are we fearfdl of harm ^ 
The same gracious Saviour reminds us of Gbd's 
care of the sparrows, and adds, '' Fear not, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows." " The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered ; " 
thus no pain or accident can afflict the body 
without His permission. 

'' Not a single shaft can hit. 
Till the God of Love see fit" 

When sorely tried, we ought to call to mind 
how trifling our greatest suffering oi^^ ^^ts^- 
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pared with what our Saviour endured. Well 
might the apostle say, ** Consider Him, lest ye 
he weary and faint in your minds." — (Heh. xii.) 
And then we should look forward to the end;— 
" this is not our rest." We are travelling to 
our Home, where all the difficulties and trials we 
have met with hy the way, will he exchanged 
for perfect hliss without alloy : pleasures at 
Gbd's right hand for eyermore : tears all wiped 
away. Oh, when we think of ** the crown of 
glory that fadeth not away," the '^ eternal 
weight of glory," '*the many mansions," which. 
Jesus has prepared ; the strong arm on which 
we can lean, and the support we can draw far 
every time of need, as well as the assurance of 
pm^don in the precious hlood of our Bedeemer, 
can we wonder at the apostles, though in prison, 
" singing praises to God," — ^rejoicing that they 
were ^' counted worthy to suffer," and hidding 
Christians " rejoice in the Lord ? " Who 
should he so cheerful as the Christian? A 
mind at peace, even that *' which passeth aU 
understanding"; which enables him to say 
with the Psalmist, "I will he glad and rejoice 
in thy mercy." 

Some Christians are depressed from physical 
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illness, for the mind is affected by the body, as 
in the case of Elijah (1 Kings xix.); and we 
may notice how tenderly the Lord cares for his 
body, in order to soothe his mind (y. 6.) ; and 
as it has been observed, '' In such cases the 
doctor is more needed than the clei*gyman." 
There are others, who, j&om constitutional 
infirmities, which no medicine can relieve, go 
''mourning all the day long." To them I 
would say, cheer up, dear sad one, our Saviour 
trod a dreary path, that He might shed a light 
on yours. He feels for you,— He has spoken 
precious words that " your joy may be full." 
** Let not your heart, then, be troubled ;" take 
your care, even your sadness to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and leave it with Him : you will find, 
though "heaviness endure for a night, joy 
Cometh in the morning," and you will yet 
"go on your way rejoicing." / 

A little child once said to its mother — '' Is 
€k)d dead, mamma ? " '' iN'o ! my dear, Gbd 
never dies," she quickly replied ; " Then, 
why do you look so sad?" continued the child, 
" for you often tell me, God can help us in 
every trouble." The mother was rebuked. 
Might not a similar enquiry be made t^ ^sssoNfe 
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of God's children, '<Is ^Ay counsellor perished?" 
— (Micah iv. 9.) 

Eeligion, as seen in its practical effects on 
Abby Bolton, grand-daughter of the late Rev. 
"W. Jay, of Bath, was universally admired. 
^'Its meekness, its trust, its self-denial, its 
humility ; yet withal its constant cheerfulness, 
its unvarying courteousness, its winning love, 
its bright hope, its unclouded joy, convinced 
all ; it persuaded some, and it guided not a few 
into * its ways of pleasantness and its paths of 
peace.* "I rest contented," said she, **and 
feel that, as I wished to do right, God will, in 
some way or other, work good out of my mis- 
takes. It is a great secret of cheerfulness to 
remember that one is living, not in Paradise, 
but in a fallen world." " Sunshine is like 
love, it malces every thing shine with its own 
beauty. The sunbeam was like love, it was 
also like cheerfulness, like good temper — ^like 
the gospel charity ; for do not the commonest 
things of life, and the dullest duties of life, 
shine star-like under their rays." " The 
heaviest storm will only last its appointed 
time, and then the sunshine comes again." 
'* There's mtmy a rough sea to be weathered 
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before we are landed on the shores above." 
Let us remember, that, whether we are travel- 
ling through clouds, or in the sunshine, we 
should always have our faces turned towards 
that heavenly home. " Surely it is well worth 
while for those in life's morning to look around 
and see, if there be no spot on God's earth 
where they may erect some monument, how- 
ever humble, to prove they have not lived in 
vain. Ham House, the abode of Samuel 
Gumey, is styled just such a place as a weary 
traveller would feel a longing to enter, sure of 
comfort within its walls : the happy voices of 
its inmates convince you, that its owner was 
no churlish inhospitable man; but a thorough- 
going old English gentleman. The whole 
house, from the kitchen to the drawing room, 
gladdened by the voices of children's children, 
reminds one of the Hne-— 

< Smiling live and call life pleasure.' 

" A bee gets honey out of weeds ; a cheerful 
spirit will press life and joy^ilness out of the 
ordinary events of common life. Energy will 
brighten up the gloomiest day, the most mono- 
tonous existence. I can scarcely understand^ 
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how any one calling himself or herself aChiiBtian 
can find life anything but an animated, eameit 
eager thing ; being, as it is, a constant contest 
with evil, or development of good ? "No people 
are so influential as those who have sound judg- 
ments aiid loving hearts. Their eiBmple and 
opinions rule unconsciously many a one, who 
would be inaccessible to genius or wit" For 
the want of a cheerful spirit, we read great 
judgments pronounced on the Israelites. (Dent, 
xxviii. 47.) 

Blessed be God, there are many bright cheer- 
ful Christians, whose very presence is like 
sunshine, cheering and enlivening wherever 
they go, and yet a restrained cheerfulnesa, as 
has been wisely remarked, a ^' liveliness with- 
out lightness/ a cheerfulness without gaiety." 
If Christians only knew the reconmiendatian a 
cheerful disposition carries with it, they would 
be more assiduous in practising that fruit of 
the Spirit which is "joy." Let us emulate 
the world in this attractive power, not light 
frivolity and worldly gaiety, but that oheerfril 
joy, springing from love to God, even "joy in 
the Lord." " The good effects of a cheerftil 
temper, in the social circle where it is your lot 



to move, are more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. It will often scatter the dark thoughts^ 
and raise the drooping spirits of those around 
you. It mU di£&ise a rich savour, and a 
peeuliar sweetness into conversation. It will 
sometimes disarm prejudice, and silence ca- 
lumny. Let your comforts and joys recommend 
the gospel you profess. Instead of heavinesa 
and the signs of woe, put on the garments of 
praise, oHfer to God the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
and glory ye in His holy name." 

" Eeligion in early life is the best prepara- 
tion for cheerful old age. Of Mr. Wilberforce 
in his declining years, we are told, that a 
stranger might have noticed that he was more 
unifQrmly cheerful than most men of his time 
of Hfe. Those who lived most continually with 
him, could trace distinctly in his tempered 
sorrows, a sustained and almost child-like 
gladness of heart, the continual presence of 
< that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away.' The pages of his later journal 
are fall of bursts of joy and thankfcdness ; and 
with his children and his chos^i Mends, his 
fuH heart swelled out ever in the same blessed 
strains; he seemed too happy not tic^ ^s::^^'^^ 
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his happiness ; his song was ever of the loving 
kindness of the Lord." ^ The principal means 
of attaining this cheerM, hopeful spirit, which 
is so much to be desired, are, first, to have some 
nsefiil honest occupation. If persons have not 
any profession, or home duties, and are not 
obliged to work for their livelihood, they should 
find out sone suitable occupation in doing good, 
and interesting themselves in the wel&re of 
others. Those who have to labour for their 
daily bread, should do it cheerfully, heartily, 
as to the Lord ; secondly, they should live to 
Gk)d, be often in the spirit of prayer. * Is any 
afflicted' says St. James, ^let him pray.' 
Prayer is like the harp of David, which chased 
away the evil spirit of Saul. * "When I was 
in heaviness,' says the Psalmist, 'I thought 
upon God, and he heard me.' Yes, He will 
always hear us if we call on Him^ in the name 
of Bis beloved Son, Jesus Christ. The Qtod of 
comfort and consolation will heal our wounded 
spirit, and restore our soul's peace. "We may 
cast all our care on Him, in the sure confidence 
that He careth for ns. 

Whenever, therefore, you feel melancholy 
and unhappy without any particular reason, 
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when your prayers are dull and your medita- 
tions clouded, consider it a matter of duty to 
try and shake from you this morbid spirit of 
discontent. Think of God's abundant mercies. 
Be alert, cheerful, thankful, and set yourselves 
to some good work. When Elijah was sad, 
wishing to die, God gave him something to do; 
*go and anoint Jehu.' Eemember God's 
gracious invitation ; * Let the heart of them 
rejoice that seek the Lord, for it becometh 
well the just to be thankful.' " 

" Seek to be happy for your own sake, what 
a bright colouring it will give to your whole 
life. Seek to be happy for the sake of others, 
will it not act as a charm to draw them also 
into the path which you have found so sweet ? 
Seek to be happy for your Saviour^s sake, for 
thus you will be honouring Him, and bringing 
glory to His cause." 
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Chafteb VI, 

CONVERSATION. 

CoNTEBSATiONAL powers are very attractive, 
and, properly used^ may be made peculiarly 
influential in winning the worldly. 

Who does not know the effect of a kind word, 
a warm greeting ? The weather, the compli- 
ments of the season, domestic inquiries, sym- 
pathies in joys or sorrows, are pleasing marks 
of interest in all society. 

" Little things 
On little wings 
Bring little souls to Heaven.*' 

*^Let your lowly words minister grace and 
blessedness, by being channels to convey the 
salvation of Jesus." 

Introductory remarks may appear trivial, 
yet they carry more weight than we are aware 
of; and, as we said before, the godly man will 
never " despise the day of small things j" for 
well he knows that every member should be 
used *' to the glory of Grod." ** life and death 
are in the power of the tongue,*' say the sacred 
Scriptures. The power of conversation to 
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allure either to good or evil is bo great, that 
many sincere Christians, thinking only of the 
danger of the latter, not merely pray, " Set 
a watch before my month, and keep the door 
of my lips;" but also guard their "unruly 
member" so closely, that few would feel any 
loss if they were dumb. About twelve years 
ago, I was invited to meet the daughter of a 
zealous missionary, who, with his family, had 
spent the best years of his life in a heathen 
land; this only daughter, after one year's 
sojourn in England, was returning to the field 
of her father's labours, having married a 
missionary, and I was pleased to have the 
opportunity of some conversation with one from 
whom I expected to receive profit. Being seated 
near her (the others of the party being engaged 
in conversation), I began to touch on missionary 
subjects, having first found her ready to talk on 
our own favoured land. The topic was interest- 
ing, but only getting formal answers to my inqui- 
ries, my zeal abated. The shell was discussed, 
but the kernel, even the love of Christ constrain- 
ing us to win perishing souls, seemed unap- 
proachable, though no doubt felt, " Eeligious 
conversation," says a writer " ^\vo\iyW>^ ^s^^««^- 
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raged rather than checked. It should beohecked 
only when it is for ostentation and pride of 
heart ; but encouraged where we find a genial 
spirit. There is no merit in parading prin- 
ciples ; it is easy to trace the true spring of 
action." " Let your speech be always withgracei 
seasoned with salt." — '* Yes, seasonedy^ said a 
good man, " not a dish of salt." Very true, I 
do not desire that ; but is not the seasoning 
generally so imperceptible, that it may truly be 
said, ''The salt has lost its saltness"? and a 
dish, being such a rarity, would be quite a 
treat. This deficiency will be best illustrated 
by another example. I had anticipated much 
profitable conyersation in the society of a young 
lady, my senior, whose deep earnest piety I 
had heard was so worthy of imitation, that it 
made me long to have a little quiet talk with 
her. An opportunity soon presented itself: we 
were alone together, and the subject of Sunday 
schools, missionaries, &c., wasintroduced,but to 
none of my inquiries coidd I get more than so 
short and monosyllabic response, that I cannot 
say we even got to the shelly much less to the 
hemeh 

In a mixture of society the people of the 
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world so mncb preponderate^ that to introdnoe 
religion as a topic of general conversation, 
would be "to cast pearls before swine/' 
" Speak nobly of religion, but let it be well- 
timed ; for people avoid those who are perpe- 
tually preaching." Let not Christians be 
behind hand in intellectual or innocent conver- 
saticm. Enter into the daily news, or little 
family gossip, forgetting Belf, so as to interest 
others, and thus have an opportunity of drop- 
ping "a word in season;" ''Speaking the 
truth in love ;" seasoning the secular conver- 
sation with salt, that it may '' minister grace 
to the hearers." It demands a less amount of 
Christian effort occasionally to speak religious 
words, than to infuse a spirit of rdligion into 
all our words ; if the whole tenour of your 
common talk be pervaded by a »)irit of piety. 

Christian conversation. It does one little 
good to be in the society of religioua men, 
unless their conversation is holy; still, darkness 
hides itself wherever there is light, and the 
ungodly will even try to conceal their deeds 
before it ; thus a holy man's life always carries 
a good influence, even though he ma^ \i^\sRi 
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able to introduce religious eonversatioiii, and 
there is comfort in the security that nothing will 
be spoken which is against the glory of God. 
The Christian, in whateva: society he may be 
placed, has to watch against ** foolish talldng 
and jesting " — the idle words for which, oiur 
Saviour says, we shall have to give an account. 
But this does not forbid a cheerM kind word, 
which, springing &om a merry heart, "does 
good like a medicine"; for it enlivens the 
desponding, attracts the young, cheers the 
aged, softens the querulous, and is often the key 
to open the great mine of happiness, even the 
"unsearchable riches of Christ." Ministers of 
the Gospel are called upon to set an example 
in word, in conversation, using that " sound 
speech " which St. Paul enjoins on Timothy,. 
** exhorting and convincing," ** edifying on© 
another," teaching and admonishing, not for- 
getting the exhortation, " Let 1dm that is 
taught in the word eommunicaie in all good 
things." This is a privilege and an opportu- 
nity of usefulness, to which their honourable 
calling peculiarly entitles them, and which 
may often be used by them, when others would 
be considered intrusive. Some may say^ they 
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have not the gift, but they should remember, 
" every good gift is from above " ; and, there- 
fore, theymay " ask infaithnothing wavering"; 
for Ood *' giveth liberally and npbraideth not." 
Thank God, there are Christians whom I have 
met, whose words of peace have been like oQ 
on the troubled waters. On recovering from a 
long illness, an excellent man said to me, ^Be- 
member, whom the Lord hveth He chasteneth." 
The words and the manner made a deep im- 
pression on my mind, affording me great 
comfort, and also teaching me, that God's word 
is ** quick and powerful," and may often be 
the means of doing good, when the mouth 
that uttered them has long been silent. Of 
Bishop Armstrong, his biographer says, '' He 
was always on the watch to win sou^." He 
seemed to understand talking to any olass of 
persons, and io be peculiarly fitted to recom- 
mend religion to worldly people. His thorough 
reality, combined with exceeding cheerfulness, 
and a hopefrd, sanguine temper, which loved 
to discern some good point in every one, was 
probably the secret of his peculiar influence, 
and of the good he often managed to draw forth 
from those, who would generally be aeii ^ssAr 
as worldly and thoughtlesB.'' 



\ 
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In conversing with a young lady on the 
choice of a new dress, you may have an oppor- 
tunity of seasoning it with "a word fitly 
spoken" on modesty and propriety, the true 
adornment, "the meek and quiet spirit" :— 
or, perhaps, you are thrown with a spirited 
school girl; do not damp her bright hopes 
with the idea that religion is too sober to enter 
into her lively imagination ; unite with her in 
her ardour, let her see you are her Mend ; and 
if then unable to drop a word of counsel, yet 
you will have gained such a position in her 
heart, that she will not forget to whom to 
apply, when her gay schemes have passed; and 
the recollection of your life of happiness may 
shed a ray of hope in the distance. Again, 
your companion may be an elderly lady, whose 
life has been spent in gaiety and amusement. 
Your conversation is consequently very limited, 
but much may be done by kind consideration : 
listening to the account of the last entertain- 
ment, or sympathizing in the unfortunate fit 
of a dress, or reading a paragraph from the 
newspaper ; in short, as St. Paul says, " be- 
coming all things to all men," (never losing 
sight of the end,) that " by all means, we may 
gain some." " Conversation may have all that 
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is valuable in it, and all that is liyelj and 
pleasant, without anything that comes under 
the head of personality." 

The house in which I have been £ui occasional 
guest, where the life and the spirit and the joy 
of conversation have been the most intense, is a 
house in which I hardly ever heard an evil 
word uttered against anyone. Its illustrious 
master sought out the good side in every 
person or thing, and it operated as a charm 
even upon his visitors. 

One word of caution. — ^Beware, in the desire 
to enliven any topic, of exaggerating facts, 
putting an unnatural coloring, so that facts are 
turned into fiction ; everyone is in danger and 
becomes dangerous who deviates in the least 
degree from the truth. 

" All young persons, however insignificant, 
must occasionally meet the eye of the mistress 
of the house where they are visiting; and then 
is the time to say something expressive of in- 
terest in her or hers : — ^proving in some way or 
other, that she and her household have interests 
with which you are not wholly unacquainted. 
The office also of a good listener can never be 
that of a perfectly silent one." 
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Earthly objects may sometimes lead to 
heayenlj subjects. An elderly lady, who 
had called to look at some choice flowers, 
remarked, " How these works of God should 
draw our hearts from earth to heaven!" 
And as we walked round the garden^ she en- 
couraged me to persevere in good things: — 
*' provoking to love and to good works." 
Speaking of schools she said, "You may 
learn a lesson from your garden. Don't be 
discouraged with your Sunday scholars. The 
Lord does not allow us always to see the fruit 
of our labours. He knows our sinfril hearts 
would be puflfed up, they could not bear it ; for 
we should begin to think ho w much we had done, 
forgetting the power had been from God ; and 
thus we should risk our own salvation; 
but the judgment day will declare wonders 
which we never dreamt of, and then we 
shall be able to hear it ; for we shall directly 
give all the praise to Him who had so blessed 
us : the Lord working with us being the great 
secret of our success." 

This was the only conversation I had with 
this lady, but her words are worth remembering. 

I will add another instance, to show how 
a word fitly spoken is a refreshment to the 
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suffering Christiaii. Being laid aside by 
sickness, a Mend said, ^' your illness has 
been long, but remember, * Light is sown for 
the righteous ' — so it will be sure to spring 
up." These words were delightful to meditate 
upon, for weeks and months after. God's 
children are generally few and far between, 
their intercourse is necessarily principally with 
the world; they should, therefore, be very 
watchful, remembering the words of the wise 
man — ^ Be not rash with thy mouth, and suffer 
not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to sin;" So- 
lomon gives, as one characteristic of the wise 
woman, (Proverbs xxxi. 26.) " She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness." 

«Many act as if religion on the part of 
ordinary Christians was to be a matter between 
themselves and God. The spiritual life of the 
primitive church is redolent with family feeling. 
What a glow of family heartiness runs through 
the New Testament ; instead of stiff souls always 
dressed for the public eye, or shut up in soli- 
tude, you have brothers, sisters, Mends, lovers, 
who cling to each other by mutual attraction 
and between whom the common talk otb^xs^ 
runs on their converdou, ^eix wsDSasXs^^ *OaK!ct 
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glorious foretaste of eternal joy. The PsalmiBt 
sets us an example of Christian fellowship, 
when he says, ** Come and hear ye, all ye that 
fear God, and I will tell you what He hath 
done for my soul." One who seeks no such 
auxiliaries, who permits and encourages the 
rigid habit of walking each one with a sealed 
bosom, rests all his hopes of success on the 
words of his own lips, and that without scrip- 
tural sanction. A Christian may be a member 
of a Church, and yet walk all his way alone, 
no one knowing his conflicts or his joys. 
There is something fearfully chilling in a state 
of things of which this is but too fair a descrip- 
tion. Eeligion is a life to be lived in fellowship ; 
a conflict to be sustained not singly, but in 
bands ; a redemption of which we are to impart 
the joy ; a hope, an anticipation of which the 
comforts are to be told to those who fear the 
Lord, and of whom it is added, ' they spake 
often one to another.' " I might quote from 
Mrs. H. More*s valuable works, but I wish to say 
a word on conversing with the poor ; already 
this chapter is longer than I had intended, and 
may weary instead of edifying. 

How many visit the poor, with a view to 
allay only their bodily sufferings and wants, and 
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how frequent the remark, " I never know what 
to say to them." The relieving of their temporal 
wants is, no doubt, a great duty, for as long as 
we neglect them^ we cannot expect to do their 
souls much good. We should listen with 
patience to their complaints, make allowance 
for their disadvantages, think far them, re- 
membering the blessing promised to those who 
" consider the poor." A judicious exercise of 
charity is necessary, and prayer for right 
guidance, otherwise we may be deceived by 
our own ignorance and want of discretion. 
Having assisted their bodily wants, we must not 
stop there ; but reflect that this is often a door 
by which to let in something for the soul. 
Our Saviour sets us a bright example of this, 
in His compassion on the multitude ; feeding 
them and healing their sicknesses; always 
accompanying the miracles wrought for their 
bodies, with words of counsel and comfort for 
their souls. If in visiting the poor, religious 
subjects seem unable to be introduced, we may 
sometimes do more good by a few kind words, 
than by a handsome present, ** Pleasant words 
are as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul and 
health to the bones." " One kind word out- 
weighs the heaviest purae." 'SfTViaV^^T^a^Owesss^ 
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struck with the remark of the poor on a lady 
visitor ? '^ She talks so pleasant, it does one 
good to listen :" or of another — " She will be 
calling, and I'll tell her what is on my mind, 
and I know she will make it all easy ; " or again, 
^^ I like the lady to caU, for she talks so quiet 
and comfortable, she never flurries me.* ' Some- 
times one is able to say a word of profit to the* 
parents through the children, offering to hear 
them repeat verses, or a hymn ; as parents are 
always pleased to see them noticed. Be this 
as it may, if our first desire is to win souls to 
the Saviour, we shall pray, before leaving our 
own house, or entering the most humble 
dwelling, for that Holy Spirit of promise to go 
with us ; and then we may be sure a blessing 
will attend us. A young friend once said to 
me, " When I visit the poor I always try to 
leave them a text of scripture to think of; 
for," she added, " that will do them more good 
than anything I can say." This reminds me 
of the pleasure with which a poor woman 
greeted me one day : *' I wanted you to come, 
for those words comforted me so ; but I forgot 
them the next day, and neither my niece nor I 
could find them, though we looked all over the 
Bible/' The words were these ,• ** Help Thou 
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mine unbelief." I put a mark in the place, 
and the old woman afterwards told me that she 
kept her bible at hand, and that when she was 
downcast, she looked at those words — adding, 
** They seem such a help, and I can now say them 
off." Sometimes one may do good by listening 
to the simple tale of Christian experience ; and 
many are the lessons one may learn from those 
so taught of God, though quite uneducated in 
this world's knowledge. The following Will 
exemplify this: — I one day overtook a poor 
man as he was returning from his work ; "Ah," 
said John, " the time was, when I cared only 
for my body, my wife, and children; but I 
have more than them to think of now. I have 
enemies within that give me more trouble than 
anyone could believe ; I never used to feel them, 
but now I know what it means by our *' fighting 
the good fight of faith," and our needing 
armottr and weapons: and then, last Sunday, 
our good minister spoke of fighting under our 
Captain, oh, I knew what he meant, and it was 
just the word I wanted." As we parted I 
reminded him of the promise, " We shall be 
more than conquerers through Him that loved 
us." He quickly added, " I likes thinking of 
that^ our minister brought \t YCL\aa\.%Nvx:A«^ -^ 
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Another day, I spoke to a man who was 
sweeping the road to the church, ready for the 
morrow, Sunday; saying, I hoped he would 
be at the house of God, to which he was pre- 
paring the path: — ^he readily assented, and 
then mentioned the pleasure he and his daughter 
had in reading the Bible in an evening ; adding 
— '* There is wonderful reading in the PsaLns; 
it seems as if David were troubled in every 
way, and he tells us how he got comfort, and 
his words seem so natural, they just suit us 
poor sinners." A blacksmith's wife said one 
day, " I am so glad to see you, for I wanted to 
tell you what a comfort your last visit was to 
me." I was greatly surprised, and said, "But 
I did not stay a minute." "No," she replied, 
*' you did not ; but you were long enough to tell 
me to take my trouble to God ; and you said if 
I only knelt down, and could not use the words 
I wanted, yet God would see my efforts, and 
Jesus would intercede for me, and that the 
Bible said, ' the Spirit helpeth our infirmities:' 
— so, as soon as you were gone, I locked the 
door, and knelt down, and it seemed such a 
comfort, that I wanted you to call, that I 
might tell you." 

One of many lessons I have learnt in con- 
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versing with the poor is, that God makes use of 
the feeblest means and instruments to relieve 
His children, and promote His glory. The 
great secret of speaking with power, of com- 
municating in all good things, of confessing 
with the mouth the Lord Jesus, is to go to the 
Fountain head, where we may obtain a supply 
for all our need. Are we, like Moses, " slow 
of speech, and of a slow tongue? Who 
made man's mouth ? Have not I, the Lord?" 
says the Almighty God, who promises, " I will 
put words into thy mouth." "Who that has 
ever experienced the abundant answer to 
prayer, will fail to go to Him before joining 
in any society, without first offering this short 
petition, — " Let the words of my mouth, &c.," 
— (Psalm xix., 14.) Then may we expect to 
enjoy more of ** the communion of saints " in 
this life, more godly edification, and give praise 
to Him " who hath loved us and washed us 
from our sins," and to that blessed Spirit, 
whose mighty power is ready, as of old, to 
breathe upon us, and give us such utterance, 
that none may be " able to gainsay or resist." 
Of all the qualifications for conversation, 
humility, if not the most brilliant, is the safeat^ 
the most amiable, and the "nio^X. icioccKosfci 
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Chapter VIT. 

GENTLENESS. 

'^ GEKTLEifESs is the greatest ornament of a 
lady/' remarked a polished man of the world, 
adding, " If my daughter will only be gentle, 
I shall think far more of her than if she possess 
every accomplishment, and lack this grace." 
This ought to be one of the characteristics of 
a Christian, as ** gentleness" is one of thefroits 
of the Spirit. How often do we see the 
wonderful effect of the indwelling power of 
the Holy Spirit in bringing forth this fruit ! 
" Old things, indeed, having passed away, and 
all things having become new." The hasty 
sharp manner turned into the gentleness of 
Christ, the lion changed to the lamb ; or, like 
the poor maniac, instead of being a terror to 
himself and to others, sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, " clothed, and in his right mind " Our 
Saviour was a bright and living example of 
gentleness. Most truly did He ftdfil the 
prophecy of Himself! *' A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and smoking flax shall He not 
quench." Are we in possession of power? 
Let us learn of Jesus, for though King of Kings 
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and Lord of Lords, He was " meek and lowly 
in heart." Are we in a position that justifies 
and demands from us reproof? Let us learn 
of Jesus, and speak the truth in ** Love : " — 
remembering, "if reproofe are ill-timed or 
ill-tempered, it is not likdy they should be 
useful." St. Paul addresses the Corinthians 
in reference to this grace, when he says, " By 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ." To 
constitute Christian gentleness there must be 
tenderness of feeling. ^'True gentleness goes 
hand in hand with sincerity." ^* Meekness is 
imperfect, if it be not both active and passive : 
if it will not enable us to subdue our own 
passions and resentments, as well as qualify us 
to bear patiently the passions and resentments 
of others." "The courage in the woman 
should sleep as the light sleeps in the pearl." 
^True gentleness, like an impenetrable ar- 
mour, repels the most pointed shafts of 
malice." I would illustrate the want of 
this grace by a few examples from real life: 
A most active earnest Christian, one '' apt to 
teach," full of love and good works, would, by 
a hasty knock at a door, or a bustling manner 
in moving a chair, do more harm in. ^ ^svs^ 
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room, than one conld imagine. I haye seen a 
sufferer unable to move on her couch — the kind 
desire of the visitor to ease the helpless one 
was worse than useless, from want oigentleneBM, 
Again; — a fine noble-spirit«d young lady, 
whose delight was in teaching the poor, and 
working for them, who had been piously 
educated, and who possessed many traits of a 
Christian character, used often to mar her kind 
actions by her rough abrupt manner : a little 
girl was once invited to her house, where she 
met several young people, all of them older 
than my little ten-years'-old friend, — seeing 
her look sad, when she returned, I asked if 
she had not spent a happy evening. — " Yes, 
pretty well, but I don't want to go again. 
Miss D — was so quick, and spoke so loud, 
I was quite afraid of her; and I could 
scarcely help crying, I don't know why." A 
clergyman remarked one day of one of his 
congregation, "Harriet is a well-meaning 
good girl, but she talks and laughs so loud. 
I wish she were more gentle ; her manner is 
so bold in a girl of eighteen, though I don't 
think she means any harm." It was once 
remarked to me by one of the cottagers in 
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a small parish of a most excellent lady, who 
was very anxious to do good, but who needed 
gentleness. " She is very good, only she speaks 
out so, if anything is wrong, that I always 
fear when I see her coming up the green, and 
the children run out at the back door. There's 
not a better lady anywhere, only her ways 
fluster me." From all these examples, we see 
the evil which results from want of gentleness, 
not noticing the beneflts which might have 
arisen had this Christian grace been exercised. 
"With some it is the effect of natural constitu- 
tion, with others it arises from example or 
education. As gentleness is not only one of 
the marks of a Christian, but one which 
recommends religion to the world, and often 
influences even the highest mind, let us inquire 
where the want of it originates, and see if a 
few words can be suggested to help towards the 
cultivation of this excellent fruit of the Spirit. 
Some may say, you might as well try to 
stem the torrent, as attempt to alter such 
characters ; their position, or their education, 
has made them what they are. Beligion has 
done much for them, but gentleness of manner 
does not seem to come under their notice ; they 
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do not appear to be aware of their deficiency ; 
nor do they watch against an unbecoming 
boldness. Let ns suppose the defect is caused 
by rank. A young lady, brought up with the 
notion that she is above most, if not aU, of her 
associates, is nurtured with many feelings 
of natural superiority, which lead her to do 
and say much, that would appear unladylike 
in those of inferior rank and which prevent her 
jfrom exercising those trifling kindnesses, which 
a gentle spirit might impart to one below her, 
either in rank or age. *' Let Christ's Gospel 
rule us, and it will infallibly save us," says an 
old divine. True " charity or love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own." 

There are some noble ladies in this land in 
whom this grace is pre-eminently fruitful; they 
are so gentle in their voice, their manner, their 
whole demeanour, that many a hasty and bold 
spirit is softened by their presence ; and while 
they win the more timid to honour, love, and 
confide in them, they increase rather than 
diminish that respect to which their rank 
entitles them. Others, again, from the mode 
of education, have been brought up with no 
regard to gentleness: perhaps home has been 
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the scene of their training under a clever 
governess, whose first care has been to sow 
seeds of knowledge, and by constant cultivation 
to improve the talents God has bestowed. 
How natural to be proud of the one who has 
profited most by the instructions given, and 
how natural to set her up as an example to 
those of less capacity ! then, out of the school- 
room, how much her parents think of her, and 
her witty sayings are noticed, while her little 
deteriorating speeches to those less talented, 
such as, *' I should be sorry to be as stupid as 
you are," pass unrebuked, and she grows up 
with a feeling of superiority, and the fruit of 
the spirit, gentleness, is absent. Or suppose 
school to have formed her education. There 
a clever girl is soon discovered: she is the 
favorite of the mistress, because she is likely 
to do her more credit than those of less ability; 
and her talents are made blinds for her principal 
faults, so that it is no wonder if emulation and 
self-importance are conspicuous, and meekness 
and gentleness imperceptible. Sometimes 
without superior abilities, education, or rank, 
we still see that forward boldness — that daring to 
do or say what a modest, gentle mind would 
shrink from — it seems iimsA.^ m ^crccL<i^ \5i V«^^ 
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more of the masculine than the feminine nature. 
Manliness and gentleness are often united in a 
Christian gentleman; but we cannot understand 
a gentle masculine woman j it is a contra- 
diction. If we examine the root of the evil 
we shall find (whatever he the predisposing 
cause) that want oi humility i'& the origin of want 
of gmtleness. We are so apt to think highly 
of what tve can say or do, that the sharp word, 
or the hasty manner, is the result, before we 
have considered about it. How often want of 
gentleness is only the effect of want of thought ! 
Time would often be well spent if we would 
allow ourselves to think over what we are 
going to say or do ; we should then be able to 
set a guard over ourselves, and pray to God to 
help us so to watch, as it has been wisely 
observed, as "never to say an unkind word, if 
a kind one will do as well." "My people 
doth not consider y^ the Lord justly says ; and 
what troubles this neglect of considering often 
brings upon ourselves and others ! Let us, 
then, more frequently "Consider our ways" 
and examine our motives, and this will lead to 
more self-control ; we shall put a restraint on 
ourselves, which will make us watchful ; and, 
feeling how soon we may err, we shall be very 
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earnest m praying, " Keep my mouth with a 
bridle " ; " Set a^watch before my mouth ;" 
** Hold thou me up,^ and I shall be safe." 
Thus hasty and unbecoming words will be 
exchanged for the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ; and "esteeming others better than 
ourselves," we shall be ready, with kind words 
and sympathising actions, and thus recommend 
the holy religion of our blessed Saviour ; the 
prominent characteristic of which is " hve.''^ 
The more we seek to be conformed to His 
image, the more humble we shall become; for, 
to be lowly-minded as He was, we must first 
be like-minded. May the Holy Spirit of 
Promise (whose gentle influences have been 
compared to the soft descending dew, or the 
peaceful hovering of the dove) work in us 
both to will and to do, that we may be enabled 
** plenteously to bring forth the fruits of good 
works " to the glory and praise of God. 

Use gentle words, for who can tell 

The blessings they impart ? 

How oft they fall, as manna fell, 

On some nigh-faiuting heart ! 

In lonely wilds by light-wing'd birds, 

Rare seeds have oft been sown ; 

And Ilope has sprung from gentle wovda 

Where Oiily griefs had gcoY^ur "^^^^ 
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Chapteb VIII. 

AMIABILITY. 

XJnbeb this head I would include that hearty 
good temper and sincere good nature, which 
cany a charm wherever they go. How much 
do they embrace of *' brotherly kindness," 
tender-heartedness, and universal love, which are 
given in the Holy Scriptures as an evidence of 
belonging to Christ. " By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another." This love may be proved in many 
ways,—- "bearing each other's burdens," — 
"walking in love,"- — "rejoicing with them 
that rejoice, and weeping with them that 
weep;" being unwilling to believe anything 
wrong of another, thinking no evil, but hoping 
all things, and seeking in every possible way to 
'* overcome evil with good," as the well-known 
anecdote relates, " killing the neighbour's 
evil temper by kindness." " It is very seldom 
that we have the opportunity of saving the life 
of a fellow-creature, but every day we may 
make some little contribution to the happiness 
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of those with whom we associate, either by a 
kind look or an encouraging smile." A little 
girl once said to me, "How easy it is to be 
good-tempered when one is on a visit, every 
one tries to please you ; but it is quite different 
at home, for th&re you are sure to meet with 
something to put you out." Now this is very- 
true. At home, (where it is our first duty to 
shew kindness), every one in some respects, 
and to a certain degree^ is £ree; but if we 
cannot restrain others, it is a duty to restrain 
oitrselves. We must remember that it is no 
mark of real amiability, that we are good- 
tempered when all is smooth ; but when little 
annoyances arise, then is the time to show 
genuine amiability, even *' Charity which is 
not easily provoked." A good-natured person 
may often sweeten the temper of others either by 
akind word, like Joseph to the prisoners, *' Why 
look ye so sadly?" and thus dispel the gloom 
from their minds; or by doing some trifling 
work which may be disagreeable at the moment. 
Some characters have more to strive against 
than others; but we know there is nothing 
enjoined in Scripture, which we have not a 
promise of help to perform. The *' STjirit vk 
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often willing, but the flesh is weak." Our 
Lord says, " Watch and pray;" for, as an old 
writer observes, "Watchfulness without prayer 
is presumption, and prayer without watchful- 
ness is useless," What a beautiful example 
of self-denying love for the children of men 
have we in the life of our blessed Saviour, "He 
came not to be ministered unto, but to mi- 
nister." From the 1st Thess. ii. we see how 
St. Paul endeavoured to tread in his master's 
steps. The wise man tells us, charity will act 
as a cloak to the infirmities of others ; " Love 
covereth all sins." And again, '* He that 
covereth a transgression seeketh love." — Prov. 
xvii. 9. 

My former chapters have illustrated an 
amiable disposition by engaging manners, gen- 
tleness, cheerfulness^ and kind words; in fact, 
by pleasing ourselves by the very effort to please 
others; by showing them we wish to make them 
happy, even though it be some sacrifice to 
ourselves ; and that even then the self-denial is 
a pleasure — " Shewing mercy with cheerful- 
ness,^^ "True good nature is not a holiday 
ornament, but an every-day habit. It must 
be the result of an equal and well-governed 
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mind, not the start of casual gaiety, the trick 
of designing vanity, or the whim of capricious 
fondness. It is compounded of kindness, 
forbearance, and self-denial. It seeketh not 
its own ; but is capable of making continual 
sacrifices of its own tastes, humours, and self- 
love ; yet knows that, among the sacrifices it 
makes, it must never include its integrity. It 
is not that artificial quality which is taken up 
by many when they go into society, and laid 
down when they return home, to whom to 
appear amiable is a real duty.'* "Peace of 
mind should serve as an inducement to cultivate 
good temper. The welfare of our circumstances 
demands the cultivation of good temper. The 
happiness of our families materially depends 
on good temper. Good temper is an essential 
ingredient of good friendship. The good of 
society depends much on good temper. The 
honour of our country is a weighty argument 
for the reformation of temper (to those who 
have public appointments in the state.) The 
credit of religion, and the authority of the 
divine precepts are imperative arguments for 
the exercise of a right temper. True Christi- 
anity always produces a gracious temper. It 
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is composed of firmness and complacency, of 
peace and love ; it manifests itself in acts of 
kindness and courtesy — a kindness not pre- 
tended but genuine ; an attention not deceitful 
but sincere. A person possessing it is unshaken 
in constancy, unwearied in benevolence, firm 
without roughness, and attentive without 
severity. The good tempered man will be sure to 
take everything in the best sense of which it is 
capable . He will be careful not iogive offence, and 
stiU more careful not to take offence." No 
mere natural amiability or quietness is to be 
substituted for those tempers which religion 
alone produces. Dr. Johnson says, " A man 
being in a good or bad humour, depends upon 
his will." I have omitted to refer to the 
beautiful example of Moses, who, though, 
allowed to faU, to teach us how weak we are 
when left to ourselves, even when we feel most 
strong, yet received this character from Divine 
Authority, " The man Moses was meek above 
all men." Euth's kindness to her mother-in- 
law JS'aomi, is a beautiful example of dis- 
interested love, and illustrates the truth, that 
** happiness is a perfume that one cannot shed 
over another, without a few drops falling on 
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ourselves." I would also recall to your mind 
the thoughtful consideration of Naomi to Ruth, 
and her other daughter-in-law. " Go," says 
she, *' return each to her mother's house : the 
Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt 
with the dead and with me." *' Oh how wisely 
do those contrive for the peace of their own 
minds ; what hours of vain regret and too-late 
repentance, may those avert, who, not only in 
greater matters, evince affection, hut who in 
the daily intercourses, and minute details of 
domestic life, bear with the frailties, consult 
the wishes, and study to promote the happiness 
of the members of their own households ! It 
is indeed, in addition to every other, a con- 
straining motive, in family connexions, to 
put away all bitterness, and anger, and 
contentions, about trifles; and every word 
which can give one needless pang; to think 
how uncertain life is, and how soon the 
objects of these petty irritations may be 
removed from before our eyes for ever. There 
is often warm affection, nay, deep attachment, 
where, nevertheless, from faults of temper and 
trifling disagreements, harsh expressions are em- 
ployed, and many unkind things done, aadisiSMK?^ 
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provocations given ; which can leave no 
memorial, but unavailing remorse and pungent 
sorrow, when we have lost a friend. I would 
earnestly impress upon the minds of all, who 
have it still in their power, to save themselves 
from the risk or possibility of such self- 
reproaches ; so to live amidst the minute 
details of each successive day, in the habits of 
domestic love, so to abstain from every word 
and action, which can disturb the sweet 
tranquillity of home — that should that home 
become a house of mourning, they may be able 
to stay the bleeding of their hearts, by the 
consolatory reflection, "Well, thank God, I 
never willingly grieved that dear and beloved 
object, whose loss I now so deeply mourn : I 
never caused one needless tear to start into 
those eyes, which, alas ! are closed for ever." 
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Chaptek IX. 
THANKFULNESS OR GRATITUDE. 

• 

How apt are we to blame the poor for want of 
gratitude, and how often do we assent to the 
truth of the remark, " The more you do for 
some people, the less grateful they are, and the 
more they expect." But might not this be 
said with equal truth of some of God's children, 
to whom He has given much of this world's 
goods — surrounded them with mercies, and 
filled their cup with blessings ? Might not the 
text, *' Neither were thankful," apply to them, 
as well as to the Corinthians ? When we think 
how xmdeserving we are of the least of God's 
mercies, surely our heart and lips, instead of 
fretting over little privations, will be foil of 
thanksgiving : exclaiming, " What shall I 
render to the Lord for all His benefits " : or, 
with Dr. Watts,— 

" Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God hath given me more." 

" Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
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speaketh." So mercies and favours, received 
day by day, should not be overlooked. 
** Things, whether good or bad, are greatly 
magnified in our estimation by being talked 
about." So I was told when a child, and I 
have lived to prove the truth of it. St. Paul 
in writing to the Hebrews, bids us " offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually ^ that is 
the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to His 
name." This reminds me of an old woman, 
whom I met in the fields one fine spring 
morning, tired with a long walk; she put 
down her can for a minute, and said, " What 
a glorious morning this is ! I have been lis- 
tening to the birds singing praises to God for this 
fine weather, and as I have been walking through 
these quiet fields, and have seen the flowers 
just peeping, and the hedges budding, I could 
not help saying out loud^ 'Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.' " " Yes," I replied, 
" we have many blessings." " So we have, 
my dear," she quickly said, '* but the birds are 
often lefore us in thanlcing God for them." 

Many a lesson of gratitude have I learnt 
from this poor woman, who is now, I believe, 
praising God in heaven. Our blessed Lord 
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Himself sets before us the highest of all exam- 
ples ; He bids us learn of Him. Let us inquire, 
then, for instances, where we find Him giving 
thanks. In teaching His disciples, (Matt, xi.) in 
feeding the multitude, (John vi.) at the grave of 
Lazarus, (John xi.) at the institution of the me- 
morials of His death (Luke xxii.) Let us seek 
to copy our Divine Master in our gratitude for 
every mercy, lest He inquire of us, as He did 
of the unthankful lepers, "Where are the 
nine?" We often pray, "Jesus, Master, have 
mercy upon us," and when He graciously 
answers, we forget to thank Him. How beau- 
tiful is the prayer in our Liturgy, ** Give us 
that due sense of all Thy mercies, that we may 
shew forth our thankfulness, not only with our 
lips, but also in our lives." "It is a great 
blessing," (as a poor man once said to his 
clergyman,) '* to see a mercy in a jnercy," and 
to " be content with such things as we have." 
In illustration of this, I will relate an anec- 
dote of a poor woman, who lived in a destitute 
garret in London. When the visitor called, 
she was eagerly watching the boiling of a 
cabbage, for which present she was expressing 
much thankfulness : adding, ^' I am thinking 
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what a treat it will be, and if I had only a bit 
of pepper, — ^but there, one can't have every 
thing r^ Some may say, I feel grateful, but 
we, who can supply every wish, are different 
from the poor who are dependant upon others. 
But are we not all indebted to our Heavenly 
Father for what we possess ? Solomon says, 
** God hath given riches and wealth, and hath 
given power to eat thereof, and to take his 
portion, and to rejoice in his labour; this is 
the gift of God."— (Eccles. v. 19.) King 
David must have had every want supplied, and 
yet he was thankful. In how many psalms 
does he express his gratitude ! " It is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord"; and 
again, ** Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget 
not all His benefits." Some Christians are 
fuU of gratitude for great mercies ; but pass 
over daily smaller ones. We should remember, 
"aU are great mercies, because the least are 
undeserved." A really thankful heart will 
extract motives for gratitude from every thing 
— ^making the most even of scanty blessings. 
" Our happiness depends in a very small de- 
gree upon what is external to us: its springs 
lie deep within. The way to happiness does 
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not lie in attempting to bring our circumstances 
up to our mind, but our minds down to our 
circumstances. Nature, says an old adage, is 
contented with little, grace with less, lust with 
nothing. To be pleased with whatever pleases 
God should be the aim of the Christian. It is 
a difficult lesson, and one which can only be 
learnt in God's school." An Italian who had 
borne the most adverse fortunes with the 
greatest magnanimity said, that the secret of 
his tranquil heroic patience lay in these four 
thmgs. rirst, he said, 'I look within me, 
then "without me, afterwards beneath me, and 
last of all I look above me ' ; first he looked within 
at his own great sinfulness, and wondered at a 
God of perfect holiness stooping to think of 
him. Then without, at the numbers afflicted in 
mind, body, or estate, and he was amazed why 
he was cared for in the least degree. Afterwards 
he looked beneath — at the grave, the end of all 
earthly grandeur and poverty ; and last of all, 
he looked above to that bright land, where sin 
and sorrow never enter, which was purchased 
for sinners by the precious blood of our ador- 
able Saviour. Some may think it would 
be an impropriety in the higher class of sociefc^ 
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to express gratitude for what are considered 

every-day comforts ; they perhaps imagine that 

such an expression would imply that they hadnot 

always enjoyed them, and that to complain of 

them, as not being equal to their expectation, 

would be more in accordance with the fashion of 

society. Such may be the opinion of the world, 

but it is not so in every instance ; the example 

I will now give, is worthy the practice of every 

Christian, who will often find the expression of 

grateful feelings a great recommendation to the 

Christian character. The lady to whom I refer, 

held by birth, rank, and education, a high 

position . "Her husband was an officer of the first 

rank in the army, and, as she accompanied him 

in his travels, she had seen good society, both 

at home and abroad. I happened to be on a 

visit to one of her relations, where she came to 

spend a few weeks. What was my surprise, 

the first morning at breakfast, to hear her say, 

** What beautiful iresh butter !'' I had eaten 

the same for many days, but not till then had 

I noticed how good it was ; indeed, so often 

had I heard that the butter *' tasted of turnips," 

that I was thinking more of what it mtgM he 

than of what it was. This amiable lady amused 
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me with accounts of all the grandeur she had seen, 
either in foreign courts, or while visiting some 
nobleman, and she had such a thankful contented 
spirit, that I learned many lessons jfirom her, 
which I have not forgotten. Did we dine at a 
quiet parsonage, taking the family by surprise, so 
that they could not add to their ordinary fere ; 
she was sure to put the lady of the house at 
ease, by her evident enjoyment of what was 
before her. The mutton was so tender, or the 
vegetables must be the produce of their own 
garden, they were so different from what are 
purchased at the market. Or, let us drop in, 
when a quiet family are about to partake of an 
early tea, she does not refuse the offered cup, 
by reminding them of their primitive hours, 
with the remark, " it will spoil my dinner ; " 
but says, " a cup of tea is always acceptable, 
and a piece of your toast I never can refrise," 
l^either was she like some, who, while ap- 
parently grateful to strangers, never seem to 
enjoy anything at home ; where, perhaps, the 
meat has been prepared with equal care, and 
with much greater desire to please. But she 
evidently possessed the contented mind, which 
Solomon says, is " a continual fedst." It ts\ft?5 
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be very justly said, that such remarks may be 
uttered without one feeling of gratitude to 
God, simply from the desire to please and 
to appear pleasing; still, ought not sincere 
Christians to copy all that is lovely, and if they 
do not feel grateful at the time, will not the 
expression of thankfulness be one means of 
encouraging the sense of it ? Some people are 
naturally forbearing and easily satisfied, as the 
following anecdote wiU illustrate. It is related 
of an Indian King, that he gave particular 
orders one day for a dish of which he was fond. 
When it came to table, he found a fly in the 
first mouthful ; he tried a second and a third, 
still there was a fly; upon which he sent away 
the dish and dined ofi* something else. iN'ext 
day he sent for the cook, and said, " I should 
like the same dish again, but don't let there be 
quite so many flies." I do not mean to infer, 
that all Christians are devoid of grateful 
expressions, as the following instance will 
show. I once heard a cook say, it was such a 
pleasure to prepare anything for her master, 
for if it were the most simple dish, he was sure 
to enjoy it, and sometimes he would say when 
he met her as he went out, " You gave me a 
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capital dinner." This made her try all the 
more the next day, and she felt better recom- 
pensed than if he had given her a sovereign. I 
do not mean to imply, that it is needfal always to 
be praising the dishes, or that we should not find 
fault if the food is badly cooked ; but where a 
thankful spirit pervades the mind, we are more 
ready to overlook defects, and more alive to 
mercies. There are few servants who will not 
take extra pains if they see their efforts ap- 
proved, and who wiU not be doubly grieved, 
if they give cause for complaint. A bright and 
beautiful example of a Christian master, who 
honoured religion by his grateful spirit, is 
vividly before my mind. He seemed never to 
forget the text, " "Whoso offereth me thanks and 
praise, he honoureth me." His servant on 
referring to his late honoured master, said, 
" It was such a pleasure to do the smallest 
thing for my master ; for, if I only helped him 
on with his great coat, he would thank me so 
much. I only wished I could have done some- 
thing else for him. He never thanked like 
other people, he always seemed to feel it." 
This was exactly the truth, and the youngest 
child was often led to believe that it had really 
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conferred a favour, by opening a gate, or offering 
a flower ; because the thanks from the great 
and good gentleman were so warmly bestowed. 
It might be truly said of him, that " in 
every thing he gave thanks," and was ever 
on the watch for mercies. One was never 
long in his company without receiving some 
good. " Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and all 
that is within me bless His holy name ; bless 
the Lord, oh my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits ! *' was the echo of his Hfe. How 
many say "grace," as it is termed, using the 
words, "For what we are going to receive, the 
Lord make us truly thankful " ; yet thankful- 
ness is the last thing expressed while enjoying 
the food. "Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God," 
is too often lost sight of, and the social meal 
made uncomfortable by a discontented spirit 
in one or other of the party. A lady whom I 
was once visiting, remarked to me, "I was made 
quite uncomfortable all last evening by Mr. 
B — ; I hope there will be no necessity to in- 
vite him again. He is an influential man in 
the political world j and knowing he was an 
epicure, I had given particular orders to my 
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housekeeper to see that the cook did her best 
I was therefore sorry to see him put down his 
spoon as soon as he had tasted the soup ; the 
fish he scarcely touched ; indeed altogether 
he looked as if there were nothing fit to eat." 
Let Christians take warning hy this picture. 
Some go to the other extreme, and partly from 
the desire not to be too anxious about " what 
they shall eat and what they shall drink," 
partly from early training in frugal habits, and 
partly from delicacy of digestion, have become 
too indifferent to the good things, which, when 
they are placed before us, are intended for our 
enjoyment." " Do you like that dish ? *' was 
a question once put to me. " Yes, very much," 
was my reply. " Well, I am so glad to hear 
you say so ; this is the first time I have heard 
you say you liked anything ; it always seemed 
the same to you whether you were eating hot 
or cold, savoury or unsavoury; but now I have 
foxmd out something you like, I will take care 
to order it again." I felt grieved my indiffer.- 
ence had so savoured of ingratitude, and you 
may be sure the unintentional reproof acted as 
a warning. To some housekeepers, the fact of 
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your enjoying the dishes they have prepared, 
is a greater satisfaction than many suppose ; 
and, while Christians should he watchful on 
the one hand against heing dainty, they ought 
not, on the other, to forget the example of the 
apostles, who " ate their meat with gladness." 
"Whatever is good and desirahle in the dif- 
ferent positions of society, is but a picture of 
the unrivalled goodness that is in God. The 
sweets we taste, the kindness we receive, the 
happiness we enjoy, the scenes of peace or of 
plenty which we behold on earth, should all 
lead us to look upward and say, ' Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
Cometh down from the Father of lights.' They 
proclaim aloud that ^ God is love,' most gracious 
and most bountiful." It would make this 
chapter too tedious and long, were I to enlarge 
upon the many causes we have for thankfulness, 
and the points in which some err. Mrs. Ellis 
has written an excellent chapter to young 
ladies on the subject, in which she says, ** They 
are grateful for being taken out in carriages ; 
grateful for being invited out to pleasant par- 
ties ; — especially grateful for acts of kindness 
from strangers, or from persons occupying a 
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higher station than themselves" : and, though 
this is all quite right, yet, she goes on to say, 
that the " word of thanks, the smile of grati- 
tude," is often wanting towards those who 
ought to have a double share of them, even those 
who have watched, and cared for us, and who still 
may be doing so. Let not this be our case. 
A little blind girl was once asked, "What is 
gratitude ? " In the beautifully touching and 
poetic language, characteristic of the blind, 
she replied, " Gratitude is the memory of the 
heart." May the memory of our heart be so 
retentive, that our whole -lives may be one 
offering of praise and thanksgiving, 

" For mercies countless as the sand, 
Which daily we receive." 

In conclusion, I would say, let us never allow 
ourselves to murmur, (see Numbers xi. ) knowing 
all is permitted by God ; and though we cannot 
understand the reasons now, we may have cause 
hereafter to thank God for everythJhg, as St. 
Paul enjoins " in everything give thanks." (1 
Thess. V, 18.) A little boy once hearing his 
mother complain of the gloomy weather, 
checked her by asking, " Mamma, does not 
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God send the rain ? " She assented. " "Won't 
it do good, then, mamma?" Now we may 
ask the same questions, respecting rain and 
storm, both in reality and in a figurative 
sense; and remembering it is our Father 
who rules all, we shall check our mur- 
murings, and be ready to exclaim, "0 give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious, for 
His mercy endure th for ever." Our life will 
then be one continual thanksgiving to " God 
and the Pather, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

" Were half the breath so vainly spent, 
To heaven in supplication sent. 
Our cheerful song would oftener be, 
Hear what the Lord has done for me." 
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Chaptee X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Feom the foregoing chapters several ways are 
placed hefore us, in which religion may be 
rendered attractive, and they may suggest 
others. The Christian must ever watch, lest 
in his desire to win the world, he be tempted 
to make any compromise, by joining in any 
worldly amusement, or engaging in any unholy 
pursuit. No, God's children must be separate 
from the world in these respects, never " doing 
evil that good may come," and at all times 
" abstaining from even the appearance of evil." 
"We must " ever follow that which is good, that 
our profiting may appear to all." 

"Look to yourselves," says St. John, " that 
we lose not those things which we have 
wrought.*' (SeealsolPeterii. 12.) Though the 
points upon which I have touched are attractive, 
and too often lost sight o^ yet we must not be 
discouraged if we still have enemies ; for ** if 
they have called the Master of the house 
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Beelzebub, much more will they call them of 
His household." Our Saviour leads us to 
expect opposition, for He says, *' if ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own : but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you:" and in another place He says, 
" "Woe unto you when all men speak well of 
you ;" because He knew that to have the good 
word of every one, we must, in some measure, 
be conformed to this world, and that would 
endanger our own souls. 

A Christian should never forget his high calling, 
that his body is a temple of the Holy Ghost ; " 
and therefore he should seek to " glorify God 
both in his body and his spirit." ( 1 Cor. vi. 19.) 
The glorifying of God in the " hody " is too 
much overlooked. Christians often serve God 
in the *' spirit," but their outward religion is 
more negative than positive ; they "keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world," but they 
often forget to " provoke to love and good 
works." They do not sufficiently consider, 
that, as branches of the true Yine, they should 
ever be aiming to be fruitful branches, since 
our Saviour graciously says, " herein is My 
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Pather glorified that ye bear much fruit." The 
sacred Scriptures are full of illustrations to 
teach us that "faith without works is dead, 
being alone." Por instance; the parable of 
the good seed bringing forth some thirty, some 
sixty, and some an hundred- fold : — the prophet 
Isaiah likening believers to " trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord, that He may be 
glorified;" the psalmist also saying, the godly 
man " bringeth iov^h fruit in his season." In 
the poetic language of the Song of Solomon, the 
Church of Christ is represented under various 
similes, all expressive of beauty and fruitfulness : 
how striking is the following one, *' Thy plants 
are an orchard of pomegranates with pleasant 
finiits, camphire with spikenard ; with all the chief 
spices;" and how beautiful is the representa- 
tion of the Lord coming to view His garden ! 
" I went down into the garden of nuts to see 
the fruits of the valley, and to see whether the 
vine flourished, and the pomegranates budded." 
Let our prayer be, *' Blow upon Thy garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out." — (Song 
Sol. iv. 16.) In all things, let our endeavour 
and prayer be to approve ourselves to God, and 
though we shall not be able to convert the 
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worldly, yet, even they, " beholding our good 
works, may glorify God in the day of visitation;" 
and we may hope our adornment of religion 
may win some young inquirer, may encourage 
some who are timid, may animate some who 
are doubting; or, at all events, may cast no 
stumbling-block in the way.' If one weak 
disciple is prevented from being turned aside, 
if one " little one " is strengthened by our self- 
denial, we shall have reason to thank God for 
what He has enabled us to do. Let this be the 
language of every believer, *' Lord I am 
Thine, Thou hast bought me by Thy blood; 
Thou hast won me by Thy melting grace ; Thou 
hast called me by Thy constraining voice; 
Thou hast subdued me by Thine all-conquering 
spirit. I am Thine. My soul is Thine to adore 
Thee; my heart is Thine to love Thee; my 
body is thine to serve Thee ; my tongue is Thine 
to praise Thee ; mine eternity is Thine to gaze 
on Thee — ^to follow Thee — ^to hymn Thy name. 
But eternity, eternity, is too scanty for a re- 
deemed soul to magnify a redeeming Saviour, 
Jesus!!" 



A CHRISTIAN'S PRAYER. 



My God, in me Thy mighty power exerf. 

Enlighten, comfort, sanctify my heart ; 

Sweeten my temper, and suhdiie my will. 

Make me like Jesus, with Thy Spirit fill. 

I want to live on earth a life of faith, 

I want to credit all the Bihle saith 

I want to imitate my Saviour's life. 

Avoiding lightness, gloom, and sinful strife. 

I want to bring poor sinners to Thy throne, 

I want to love and honour Christ alone ; 

I want to feel the Spirit's inward power. 

And stand prepared for death's important hour ; 

I want a meek, a gentle, quiet frame, 

A heart that glows with love to Jesu's name ; 

I want a living sacrifice to be. 

To Him, who died a sacrifice for me. 

I want to do whatever God requires, 

I want a heart to hum with pure desires ; 

I want to he what Christ my Lord commands, 

And leave myself, ray all, in His dear hands. 

O Lord, pour out Thy Spirit on my soul. 

My will, my temper, and my tongue coutroul 

Lead me through life to glorify Thy grace. 

And after death to see Thee face to face 
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